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EDITORIAL NOTES 


(J In conformity with long-standing custom we print inside the front 
cover of this Magazine a list of all its living former editors. The dis- 
tinction of this list is sufficient to make the present editor only too 
conscious of his inadequacy; and the first name on it is the most 
distinguished of them all—that of Herbert Howells, editor from 1920 
to 1925. We therefore feel permitted to stake a special claim to be 
allowed to felicitate him on his 85th birthday. It reflects glory on our 
humble editorial chair that his occupation of it is thought sufficiently 
important to be mentioned in the biographical notice of him in the 
august pages of ‘Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart’ (‘1920 ... 
uebernahm er die Herausgabe Ger von dieséim tistitac_publizierten— 
Zeitschrift’). We are reasonably confident in declaring that many long 
years are likely to elapse before we number again among our ex-editors 
a member of the Order of Companions of Honour. We feel pride and 
gratitude as well as privilege in being able, in the name of The RCM 
Magazine, to salute this much-loved and greatly distinguished former 
editor. 


[] The thought crossed our mind that we might institute a ‘Fifty 
Yeers Ago’ feature, enabling us to reprint some item, quaint, signi- 
ficant, or thought-provoking, from the Magazine of half a century ago. 
Meanwhile, as we ponder this, we reprint in our literary section an 
article contributed by ‘Herbert N. Howells’ to the Easter Term 1914 
issue, the last but one before the dark shadow of World War I 
descended. Are we too bold in detecting the influence of Robert Louis 
Stevenson on our 21-year-old essayist? 


L] We also have an article from Dr S. A. Akbapot who was a student 
of the College before going on to the Universities of Chicago and 
Michigan, and who is now Head of the Music Department at the 
College of Education, Uyo in the Cross River, Nigeria. He gives useful 
information about some aspects of indigenous African music and goes 
on to point parallels between these and some features of recent 
developments in Western music. We are not competent to express an 
opinion about his further point, namely that these elements in Western 
music may not be merely parallel to, but actually derived from, African 
music, Doubtless this may be a subject for serious scholarly debate. 


(] SUPERINTENDENT INTO COUNSELLOR. This term we have been getting 
used to a new term in the College. Miss Roberta Dodds, to whom 
tribute is paid elsewhere in this issue, is the last of the line to bear 
the title of ‘Lady Superintendent’, but during her final few weeks with 
us the term ‘Counsellor’ has been introduced and is that borne by her 


successor, Mrs Irene Young, whom we welcome. This is thought to 
accord more with the range of duties as they have now become, and 
with the fact that both men and women call on the services of this 
officer, who indeed need not now be a woman. Since the College 
moved to its present building in 1894 there have been Lady Super- 
intendents. Before that there was a Matron (1883-94), but the College’s 
immediate precursor, the National Training School for Music, had a 
Lady Superintendent. So the title is well-rooted in late Victorian days, 
of which it is so redolent. What her duties originally were, a mere 20th- 
century male would not presume to guess, but they undoubtedly in- 
cluded keeping a vigilant eye on the segregation of the sexes. One 
must remember that in Victorian days the idea of mixed educational 
establishments was largely foreign and that it remained uncommon 
well into the 20th century (in my Oxford days we were not sup- 
posed (!) to take a girl undergraduate on the river except in the com- 
pany of an older woman), so that activities at which we are inclined to 
poke fun, like trying to keep young men and women apart except 
when the curriculum strictly required otherwise, were only what 
parents of gently-nurtured girls at one time expected. 

When Mrs Bindon retired as Lady Superintendent at the close of 
1919 it was observed in the Magazine, vol. 16 (1920) pp. 14-15, that 
‘the only dining-room for hungry crowds of women students was a dark 
little hole in the basement’ where ‘her smiling calmness at the head of 
the table concealed any anxiety whether we should all be able to bolt 
our pea-soup and jam-pastry with sufficient speed’. It may reasonably 
be doubted whether Miss Dodds has ever felt any such anxiety, but, as 
Mr. Stainer says, her influence has been exerted in favour of change 
when that seemed appropriate. 
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DIRECTOR'S ADDRESS 


EASTER TERM 1978 


A very happy New Year to you all. I hope that you feel refreshed 
after the Christmas break and ready to work hard during the coming 
term. 

It was with great pleasure that I learnt of the Honours conferred 
in the New Year Honours List upon those who have served the 
College in various ways. [Here the Director announced details of the 
honours recorded on page —.] 

I had planned to speak to you today about the recently published 
Gulbenkian Report on the Training of Musicians with particular 
reference to the recommendations made which concern this College. 
It has occurred to me, however, that you could just as well read the 
Report for yourselves, as copies will be placed in the College Libraries 
and Common Rooms, and I hope that the Editor of The RCM Magazine 
may agree to include in the next issue a summary of the main 
recommendations which could, if implemented, be of inestimable 
benefit to the College in the years ahead. 

When I last addressed the College, I took as my theme the 
word ‘opportunity’ and I exhorted you all to make the most of the 
opportunities that came your way, and I reminded you that it is up to 
each One of us to create opportunities. I am now going to follow my 
Own precept and create an opportunity for you all. 

I have often thought it strange that we should have on our 
Professorial Staff a number of musicians of international repute whom 
most of us have never heard perform in our own College. This thought 
of mine was never stronger than on a Sunday last term when I came 
into the College and heard the sound of a Beethoven Sonata coming 
from the Concert Hall. I peered into the Hall, and there, alone save 
for a technician, was our Mr Kendall Taylor preparing to a make a 
commercial recording of Opp. 109, 110, and 111. As I listened to his 
authoritative playing and gazed at the rows of empty chairs, I 
imagined the Hall full of Professors, Administrative Staff, and Students 
sharing my experience. I was listening to a great pianist who has 
made a life-long study of Beethoven, and who is preparing, for the 
Associated Board, a new edition of all the piano sonatas, based on 
his scholarly research. 

Now my vision is going to come about through the generosity of 
Mr Kendall Taylor, as he has kindly agreed to play the last three 
Beethoven Sonatas to us. I know that his performance will be a 
memorable experience for us all. 


KENDALL TayLor then played the Sonatas in a magisterial 


performance, the beauty and profundity of which it would be an 
impertinence to praise. 











COLLEGE NOTES AND NEWS 


FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The following have been appointed Fellows of the College, and all were 
present in person to receive certificates of appointmnt from our 
President, HM Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, when she visited 
the College on 23 November 1977: 

OLIVER DAVIES 

LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD 

BRIAN TROWELL 

NOEL NICKSON 

Fellows of the RCM, strictly limited in number, need not have been 
educated at the College but are chosen without restriction of nationality 
in recognition of ‘conspicuous services rendered to the Art of Music 
and to the College by professional musicians and others’. 

The Director presented the recipients to Her Majesty with the 
following citations: 

Mr OLIVER DAVIES is One of those many people who have derived 
a very great deal from being a student of this College. He was in 
fact here studying piano and composition for some five years, gaining 
in 1961 the coveted Tagore Medal, awarded to the most distinguished 
student of the year. 

If Mr Davies owed the College a great deal, he has already more 
than repaid the debt by his devoted service during the last sixteen 
years. During the first ten of those years he served as Reference 
Librarian; during the last six he has been Keeper of Portraits, a 
Department of the College which he founded in 1971. Under his 
imaginative care the Department has achieved an international reputa- 
tion. 

It is not only as Keeper of Portraits, but also as a fine pianist and 
valued member of the Professorial Staff that I present Mr oLavEn 
DAVIES. 


Mr LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD not only serves on cur Collepe Council 
but renders very valuable service to the College by his membership of 
its Executive and Finance Committee. He brings to the deliberations 
of that Committee his wide experience of the business werld, his 
keen appreciation of music, and an outstanding record of service to 
many important national musical organizations. 

Amongst these I should mention his Chairmanship of the English 
Chamber Orchestra since 1961, his terms of office as a Director of 
Sadlers Wells extending over several years; his trusteeship of the 
English National Opera and of the Countess of Munster Trust, and 
his service as a member of the Glyndebourne Arts Trust and the 
Board of the National Theatre. 

Ma’am, I have spoken of Mr de Rothschild’s keen appreciation 
of music, but I have not yet spoken of his ability as a musician. I 
can however say that of the four persons whom I am presenting 
this afternoon he is the only one whose musicianshin I have personally 
tested every three years in the re-auditions of The Rath Choir of 
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which he is Chairman. 
Madam President, I present Mr LEOPOLD ROTHSCHILD. 


Professor NOEL NICKSON iS unique amongst those upon whom 
Fellowship is being conferred today in being a former Scholar of 
this College, in being the son of a former Scholar and Fellow, in 
being married to a former Scholar of this College, and in being the 
father of a present Scholar of the College. 

When he arrived at the College as a Clarke Scholar he had 
already obtained the B Mus degree of the University of Melbourne, 
and it was to Australia that he returned to devote his life to com- 
position, musical scholarship, performance, and education. 

A highly successful career was crowned by his appointment in 
1965 as Foundation Professor and Head of the Music Department 
of the University of Queensland. He devoted the next eleven years 
to the building up of one of the finest University Music Departments 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Concurrently he found time to serve on 
many local and national committees, including the Australian Society 
for Music Education of which he was President for four years and 
of which he was Queensland Branch Chairman for four years. 

Though separated from us some 11,000 miles, he and his wife 
have always maintained close contact with the College and have done 
much to enhance its reputation throughout Australia. I now therefore 
present to you Professor NOEL NICKSON. 


Professor BRIAN TROWELL holds the King Edward Chair of Music 
in the University of London King’s College, an institution with which 
this College has enjoyed close relations, particularly in the administra- 
tion of the B mus degree, and more recently in connection with the 
degree of Master of Music. 

Professor Trowell’s services to music have been many and varied. 

As a Scholar he has undertaken important research work and 
added greatly to our knowledge and understanding of 15th-century 
music. 

As a highly gifted and original producer of opera he was respon- 
sible for many notable productions of Baroque Opera some years 
ago at the Barber Institute of Fine Arts (University of Birmingham), 
when the casts included Heather Harper, Janet Baker, and Alexander 
Young. These productions were remarkable at that time in using 
contemporary methods of staging and of decor. 

During the three years when Professor Trowell was in charge of 
radio opera he was able to advance the cause of opera in English— 
and he himself has provided translations of more than 30 operas 
including the authorised published translation of Dallapiccola’s 
‘Ulysses’. 

In the field of education Professor Trowell has played a leading 
role in the establishment of a new ‘‘A” level examination in Practical 
Music, which will in the years to come benefit those boys and girls 
at school whose main musical interest lies in performing. 

So it is as a musician, scholar, educationist, and friend of this 
College that I present Professor BRIAN TROWELL. 













































THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother visited the College in 
her capacity as President on 23 November 1977. On her arrival a 
number of presentations were made, after which Her Majesty was 
conducted to the Concert Hall, where, while the audience waited, David 
Poulter had played organ music by Herbert Howells. A programme of 
other music by Howells then followed: 


Prelude No, 1 in b flat minor for harp 
Rowena Wilkinson (Junior Exhibitioner) 
Song, ‘King David’ 
Sally Burgess soprano 
Margaret Fingerhut piano 
lst Movement of Piano Quartet 
Jennifer Nickson violin 
Richard Muncey viola 
John Chillingworth cello 
Julie Taylor piano 
Three unaccompanied motets: Peter Sark conductor 
‘A Spotless Rose’ 
“Sweetest of Sweets’ 
‘Antiphon’ 


During an interval in the concert the President handed certificates of 
appointment as Fellows of the College to Mr Oliver Davies, Mr Leopold 
de Rothschild, Professor Brian Trowell, and Professor Noél Nickson, 
and also distributed the following prizes: 


Chappell Medal and Peter Morrison Prize ........ccseeceesseesesee0e reecee Kathryn Stott 
Hopkinson Gold Medal and Peggy & Sydney Shimmin Prize ... Margaret Fingerhut 
Cuthbert Smith Award and Agnes Nicholls Trophy .............++5s+.5+++- Sally Burgess 
Walford DavieshPrizotieuawecnccorastioeternrometini flavors ries ees David Poulter 
Seymour Whinyates Award for an outstanding string player ...... Jenner Nickson 
Earliof; Dalhousieserize . sisecvsciteces cecsersenerisie rete nee ee eieesasseae Janis Kelly 
Tagore Gold Medal and Peter Morrison Prize ......... Julle Faylor and Peter Stark 


After the concert, Her Majesty took tea with the new Fellows, 
prizewinners, senior Administrative Officers, various members of 
Council and of the Board of Professors, and others whe had heen pre- 
sented to her, together with their spouses. 


It does not behove us to make any suggestion to Fhe Guinness 
Book of Records; but should it choose to pose the question, ‘On what 
day, and at one and the same ceremony at the Reyal Callege of Music, 
did father and daughter both receive awards at the hands af Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mather®?’, the names of Professor 
Nickson and Miss Jennifer Nickson above will supply the answer. 











HERBERT HOWELLS—85 


Herbert Howells’s 85th birthday, 17 October 1977, which fortun- 
ately fell on a weekday, was celebrated with great happiness in the 
College. At noon a short concert of his keyboard music was given, the 
Director explaining that later in the term—as on the occasion of the 
President’s visit—other aspects of his work would be represented, The 
programme was as follows: 


Organ: Psalm Prelude, Set 1, No. 1 
Rhapsody, Op. 17, No. 3 
Pianoforte: Sonatina 
Organ: Master Tallis’s Testament and Paean from ‘Six Pieces for Organ’ 


David Poulter, the organ soloist, gave a performance at once lucid 
and eloquent, and Kathryn Stott’s fluency encompassed an insight into 
what lies beneath the considerable technical demands of the Sonatina. 

A buffet luncheon which followed provided an opportunity to wel- 
come not only Miss Ursula Howells and her husband, but other friends 
of both Dr Howells and the College alike, among whom were Lady 
Bliss, Mrs Vaughan Williams, Sir Robert Mayer, Dr Gordon Jacob, 
Dr Thalben Ball, Mr Ivor Newton and Mr Christopher Morris (Oxford 
University Press), As evidence of our faith in his continuing creative 
powers, the Director presented Dr Howells with an envelope containing 
some music ruled paper, a pencil, rubber, and two pens; and, as a 
finale, all partook of a birthday cake sent by the Chairman of the 
College Council. 

We are glad to note the interest for which this birthday was made 
the occasion—articles in the current Music and Musicians and Musical 
Times, the broadcast of a recorded Three Choirs Festival performance 
of ‘Hymnus Paradisi’, a feature in Music Magazine, and an illustrated 
‘Radio 3’ talk by Christopher Palmer. 

It is appropriate to record here that by the kindness of the com- 
poser and the co-operation of Messrs Novello the College a few weeks 
earlier became possessed of the autograph Ms fair copy full scores of 
both ‘Hymnus Paradisi’ and ‘Missa Sabrinensis’ specially bound by 
Novello’s. These two extremely notable acquisitions, now RCM MSs 
4827 and 4828 respectively, join the large collection of Howells mss 
already in the Parry Room Library, which include some early sketches 
for ‘Hymnus Paradisi’ (Rom Ms 4824), 

As yet there is no comprehensive published treatment of Howells 
and his music, but there is a number of scattered articles, not easy to 
trace. For what it may be worth a list of those which have come to 
editorial notice is given below. It must be emphasized that it is not 
the result of extensive investigation (or, in some circles, ‘research’); it 
may be a basis on which someone ‘doing’ (as we believe the term now 
is) an MA will improve. In general it does not purport to include 
reviews of the music on publication. 














Herbert Howells (by courtesy of The Musical Times.) 











HERBERT HOWELLS: A FIRST LIST OF WRITINGS ON HIS MUSIC 


Bradbury, Ernest. ‘Pen Portrait: Herbert Howells’, The Musical Times, vol, 99 
(1958) pp. 193-4. 

Cooper, Martin. ‘A new work [A Kent Yeoman’s Wooing Song] by Herbert Howells’. 
The Musical Times, vol. 94 (1953) pp. 405-8. 

Finzi, Gerald, ‘Herbert Howells’, The Musical Times, vol. 95 (1954) pp. 180-83. 

Hodgson, Peter John, The Music of Herbert Howells (Dissertation for the degree 
of pH D, University of Colorado, 1970). Xerox or microfilm. 

Holbrook, Josef. Contemporary British Composers (Palmer, 1925) [Pages 207-14 
treat of Howells]. 


Howes, Frank. ‘Herbert Howells and the Anglican Tradition’, English Church Music, 
1969, pp. 19-23, 


Jacques, Reginald. ‘Howells’s “Hymnus Paradisi” ’, Music & Letters, vol. 30 (1952) 
pp. 193-7. 


Milner, Arthur, ‘The Organ Sonata of Herbert Howells’, The Musical Times, vol, 15 
(1964) pp, 924-6, 

Regan, Susan, ‘Herbert Howells and his “Hymnus Paradisi’”’’, The Gramophone, 
vol. 48 (1970-71) pp. 1445-6. 


Spearing, Robert, H.H. A Tribute to Herbert Howells on his 80th Birthday. Triad 
Press, 1972. Limited edition of 250 copies. 


Spicer, Paul, ‘Herbert Howells’s Partita’, The Musical Times, vol. 115 (1974) 
pp. 881-3. 


‘Herbert Howells’s Organ Sonata: The Musical Times vol. 118 (1977) pp. 857-8. 


Sutton, Wadham. ‘The Organ Music of Herbert Howells’, The Musical Times, vol. 
112 (1971) pp. 177-8. 


Webber, Nicholas, ‘Herbert Howells at 85’, Music and Musicians, vol. 26 (1977) 
pp. 24-27, 


Woodward, Henry. Review of ‘One thing have I desired’, motet by Herbert Howells. 
Notes, vol. 26 (1969-70) p. 632, 


NOTE Eric Blom’s A General Index to Modern Music Literature mentions an article 


on Howells in The Musical Times, Feb.-Mar. 1921, but no such article can be 
traced, 


‘MISS BANNER’S LIBRARY’ 


What shall it be called: the Wolfson Library? the Main Library? the 
Lending Library? If formalities be considered, any of these has a claim. 
But one has also heard of ‘Miss Banner’s Library’—and what could be 
more proper? For that comprehensive repository over which she has 
so long presided bears the impress alike of her work and personality; 
so much so that her retirement marks an epoch in the development of 
the College’s library services, 

When the College was founded in 1883 the term ‘The Library of 
the Royal College of Music’ meant simply the antiquarian and reference 
collection which still exists (with additions) on the top floor of the 
original building. Its nature was such that it could not meet, and was 
not designed to meet, the needs of students in the form of music that 








































could be performed from, or of books suitable for an undergraduste 
curriculum, and such needs were not provided for, Perhaps they did not 
exist in the same way as now. At all events, students were expected to 
acquire what they needed for themgelyes. So that Library had no 
relationship to the everyday work of the College, though after the Parry 
Room was opened in 1921 it became less inaccessible. But up to the 
outbreak of war in 1939 the expression ‘The Library of the nca1’ con- 
tinued to have this application, as may be seen by the information 
given under the heading of “The Library’ in the annual prospectuses, 


Meanwhile, as nature abhors a vacuum, other things were on foot, 
The RCM Magazine, vol. 46 (1950) p.26 tells of one of those efforts at 
self-improvement that perhaps we smile at too readily today, and of 
how in about 1901 three students (Helen Egerton, [Or] Emily Daymond, 
and Marion Scott) organized ‘a library for girl students’ in their wait- 
ing room [where was this?]; and later (vol, 6 (1910) p47} it was 
announced that ‘the term just ended [presumably Autumn 1909] has 
seen the opening of the Men’s Library. A start has been made with 
some 50 volumes’. It is gratifying to know that literary hunger in the 
men lagged behind that of the girls by no more than nine years, With- 
out any authority for saying so, one may suggest however that these 
libraries consisted largely of non-musical material. Their subsequent 
history is obscure, though an odd stray volume or so besring the 
stamp ‘RCM Women Students’ Library’ has come to rest in the Parry 
Room Library. 


But it is inconceivable that an important conservatory of music 
could carry on without a library of performing editions at least, if 
only for its orchestras. Yet, whenever such a collection may have 
begun to be established, it was so little regarded that it was not 
mentioned in any formal record, and no first appointment of a 
librarian of it can be traced. The earliest we hear of it in writing is a 
mere passing reference to ‘the lending library downstairs’ made in a 
leaflet dated 25 September 1922 describing the institution of the Parry 
Room! This ‘lending library downstairs’ was in charge of ‘Mr Goldie 
with Mr H. Poulton as his assistant’ (note that Mr Goldie was not 
Librarian of the rcm for that title was reserved for the renowned 
bibliographer William Barclay Squire, whose concern was the refer- 
ence collection on the top floor). ‘The lending library downstairs’ was 
not mentioned in any printed account of the College’s facilities such 
as the prospectus; Mr Herbert Goldie (an oboist who had been obliged 
to leave professional work because of throat trouble, and whose eye- 
sight was later shockingly damaged by what we should now Call 
‘mugging’ in the street) was not listed among the officers of the 
College; and it was perfectly possible for a student as late as the 
early 30’s to go through the College unaware that such a library 
existed, much less where it was situated, But living memory tells us 
that it was housed in the present General Office—and that indicates a 
good deal about its restricted scope. After Mr Goldie’s retirement in 
about 1935, [Professor] Donald Peart took it over, at first ag part- 
student, part-librarian; and in his time it was moved—still to inade- 
quate and make-shift accommodation—to what is now the Senior 
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Common Room. 

Soon after the outbreak of War in 1939 Mr Peart was called up, 
and his place was briefly taken by Mr Hugh Fenn, who likewise was 
soon called up for war service. At this juncture Sir George Dyson, as 
Director, faced with a reduced number of students and shrinking 
financial resources, heard of a young former student, now working on 
English later mediaeval music towards the London University degree 
of pH D, and interviewed her for the vacant post. The exchange is 
worth recording: 


Director: Who composed '‘L’Africaine’? 
Prospective Ph D: Meyerbeer. 
Director: The job’s yours, but there’s no salary with it. 


That prospective PH p was Barbara Banner, who thus, sacrificing the 
probable doctorate, began her long service as Librarian of the College 
in March 1940, at first without pay. 


What is the point of this past history? It shows upon what in- 
formal and inadequate foundations (without the least disparagement of 
all that Herbert Goldie and Donald Peart managed to do) in an un- 
recognized part of the College’s facilities Miss Banner’s remarkable 
achievements had to be built. Under her the holdings have been in- 
creased several hundred-fold; the consequent more elaborate organi- 
zation has been evolved; and the whole collection has been triumph- 
antly transferred to its new home so generously provided by Sir Isaac 
Wolfson as part of the expansion of the College under Sir Keith 
Falkner, No one who has never had to re-shelve a library, even on a 
more modest scale, can imagine the care, the physical labour, the 
time-consuming nature of the required documentation, above all the 
patience and disciplined clear-headedness, that this calls for. More- 
over, during nearly all Miss Banner’s reign the money available for 
the library was not, and could not be, generous, and she has to a 
considerable extent helped to build it up by searching through pile 
after pile of sheet music given to us, picking out with her knowledge 
and discernment what was worthwhile—and, be it said, occasionally 
spotting some rarer item which she passed on to the Parry Room 
Library. The result is that by her personal devotion and hard work 
the College now has a Lending Library of which it may be proud, 
even though built up with the greatest economy, well organized and 
constantly in use, and without which it would now hardly be possible 
for the College to function. And all this is apart from the establish- 
ment and development of the gramophone record library under her. 


And what encyclopaedic knowledge of the library’s contents she 
commands, and at instant recall! Under her there could be no question 
of any need for what our trans-Atlantic cousins call ‘computerized 
information retrieval service’, for it is all in her head. 


That there will be further developments in years to come in the 
scope of our Lending Library we cannot doubt. But whatever they 
may be, they will rest on the foundation of the housing, expansion, 
organization, and service of ‘Miss Banner’s Library’, 
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RETIREMENTS 


On 31 October 1977: 
Miss Roberta Dodds, Lady Superintendent from October 1966. 


On 31 July 1977: 
Miss Joyce Wodeman, Assistant to Head of Drama, then Head of 
Drama, Opera School, from September 1948. 


On 31 December 1977: 
Miss Barbara Banner, FRCM, Librarian from March 1940, 


Easter Term, 1978 


Miss Peggy Taylor, Stage Manager, then Production Manager, 
Opera School, from September 1964. 


BARBARA BANNER 


by SIR KEITH FALKNER 


It was in the mid-fifties that I first realised Barbara Banner was 
one of the key figures in the College hierarchy. I was on leave from 
Cornell University and Sir Ernest Bullock took me to see her in the 
Library—now the scr. I remember, vividly, the pleasure she took in 
her work and colleagues and the pride with which she handled the 
Rare Book Collection. In 1960, after I became Director, I was soon 
made aware that the lay-out of Barbara’s Library must be the best in 
the New Building. She took immense pains over the plans and I 
recall her smile of happiness when her wish for rose-wood stacks 
and shelves was approved. I remember, too, the care she took each 
week and each term with the form and printing of Concert pro- 
grammes and Fixture cards. She has been a delightful and meticulous 
Librarian; always to be relied on and to whom only the best was 
acceptable. 

Since 1883 there has been a succession of splendid men and 
women who have given their loyalty and almost the whole of their 
professional lives to the service of the College. As I write, some 
names, at random, come to mind (there are of course a host of others); 
Emily Daymond, Beatrix Darnell, Marion Scott, John Hare, Harry 
Stubbs, Ernest Stammers, Tom Manning, Cecil (‘Jumbo’) Reid, Percy 
Showan, Harold Darke. All were dedicated to the College and proud 
of its reputation. Now we must say ‘Farewell’ and ‘Thank you’ to 
Barbara and admit her to this galaxy of musicians and administrators 
who have made and have sustained the College for almost one 
hundred years. 
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I hope that in retirement she will put pen to paper and write about 
the development of the Library in her time; not only for the record 
but for our interest and pleasure. 


ROBERTA DODDS 
by JOHN STAINER 


Responsibility for the welfare of six or seven hundred students 
is clearly an important and arduous task, requiring painstaking and 
unglamorous effort behind the scenes. It covers the thankless and 
increasingly difficult job of providing suitable accommodation lists, 
and helping each year’s new intake to find somewhere to live and work; 
first aid, in cases of accident; the quick provision of medical and 
psychiatric treatment for those who need it; and a sympathetic ear 
and appropriate attention to those who suffer from petty disorders 
and emotional problems, Many students will remember with gratitude 
the help that she gave them in these and a hundred and one other 
ways and her kindness and sympathy. 

The title ‘Lady Superintendent’ is a rather formidable one (I have 
always found it difficult to spell). It slightly suggests a martinet, which 
is fortunately not in Miss Dodds’s character, A splendid predecessor 
or hers used to spend some of her time at the top of the female stair- 
case, waiting to pounce on the unfortunate males taking illegal short 
cuts, The liberalising process, which perhaps started when the stair- 
cases became bi-sexual, has continued, and Miss Dodds always main- 
tained that institutional rules must be adjusted to conform with 
current fashions of dress and behaviour. I do not know whether she 
ever suggested that some of the shortest mini-skirts might be 
lengthened an inch or two, but it may surprise present students that 
in the first years of her term of Office girls were not permitted to wear 
trousers in College, and it was she who pressed for the relaxation of 
this rule at the appropriate time. It is largely to her credit that on 
and off the platform our students looked smart and well turned out in 
comparison with those from neighbouring institutions. 

Many students, too, will remember that she was indefatigable in 
her efforts to obtain for them the proper allowances from Local 
Education Authorities, arising particularly from our twelve terms being 
longer than University ones. This involved her in much tedious corre- 
spondence, but quite often resulted in financial gain for the students. 

I must mention the wardrobe, where a good deal of time was 
spent and care taken in fitting out countless students with dinner 
jackets (and the late Registrar, too, with tail coat and black shoes 
on more than one occasion!). The Lady Superintendent’s notice board, 
too, was one of the most interesting in the College, with advertise- 
ments of old crock pianos for sale and other bargains and scraps of 
information all arranged: in apple pie order. 

Roberta Dodds will be much missed, but has now earned some 
rest from the anxieties which go along with a post of responsibility. 











ge’s gramo- 


Barbara Banner (taken at the opening of the Colle 


phone record library). 
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JOYCE WODEMAN ane PEGGY TAYLOR 


by RICHARD AUSTIN 


The retirement of Joyce Wodeman and Peggy Taylor brings to 
an end a chapter in the history of the Opera School. Particularly 
is this true of Joyce Wodeman, who was connected with it in the 
days of Clive Carey. 

Her great strength was her absolute refusal to be stampeded 
by events, or by people, and her resolve that no stone should be 
left unturned to ensure that students understood what they had to 
do, and why; and if this could not be done in the time, then she 
would give her own extra time, freely. This gave students a great 
feeling of security and confidence, and she gained the affection and 
respect of them all. 

On the administrative front, her wise counsel and readiness to 
help were qualities on which one relied with certainty and gratitude. 

Peggy Taylor’s fourteen years have also been dominated by a 
devotion far beyond the call of duty. There was no department of 
the Opera School about which she was ignorant, and there were 
many where she was able to take over in an emergency (and if 
necessary did so), with skill and good humour. She worked unceasingly 
for the students so that they could get the most out of their time, 
and was always ready with advice, ranging from their appearance 
to their behaviour, as well as sympathy for their difficulties. 

The College has lost two loyal and gracious servants who have 
earned its gratitude. I have been speaking about them in the past 
tense, as if they were not hale and hearty! Fortunately, they are so, 
and we wish them long years of life and happiness. 


BRITTEN MEMORIAL CONCERT 


On 24 November 1977 the Director conducted a performance of 
the ‘War Requiem’ as the College’s own tribute to Lord Britten, OM, CH, 
Foundation Scholar of the College 1930-1934, Fellow from 1957. 
Full details of performers will be found on p. 29. At the last moment 
Peter Pears was unable to sing and his place was taken by the 
student who had been understudying the part, Graham Godfrey. 
The Concert Hall was crowded for the event. 

The performance received an important notice the following 
morning in The Guardian which was distinguished by recognition 
that this was a student performance (albeit not by amateurs, but by 
professionals in training), coupled with praise and criticism without 
condescension. In sum, the critic concluded, the performance was ‘a 
double triumph for Willcocks’—meaning in Sir David’s capacity both 
as conductor of the concert and as Director of the College. 







































DEPARTMENT OF PORTRAITS 


A Report by OLIVER DAVIES 


For some years the Department has been discussing with the 
Royal Festival Hall a possible exhibition of rem portraits on the 
South Bank. It was a happy circumstance for both the Festival Hall 
and ourselves that these plans came to fruition in the Summer of 
HM the Queen’s Silver Jubilee, when there were apparently more 
tourists in London than ever before. The exhibition opened on 3 June— 
the Jubilee weekend—and during its six weeks was seen by approxi- 
mately 30,000 people, including the Duke of Edinburgh, Thirty-four 
of the College’s most distinguished portraits were included and were 
seen to great advantage in the spacious surroundings of the Festival 
Hall’s Riverside Terrace. The RFH Exhibition Officer has asked the 
Department to plan another exhibition, ‘Prints and Drawings from the 
Royal College of Music’, for 1978. 

A smaller exhibition, ‘The Royal Family and the rcm’, celebrating 
the Jubilee within the College, was mounted with the aid of a generous 
grant from the London Celebrations Committee for the Queen’s Silver 
Jubilee. (This made possible the cleaning and displaying of two fine 
busts, of Queen Victoria and the Duke of Clarence, which had not 
been seen in public for at least 40 years). HM Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother graciously included a brief tour of this exhibition in 
her visit on 23 November. 

The Department has benefited from a large number of gifts 
during 1977, including the following: 

An important portrait of DR JOHN ALCOCK (1765) and a companion 
portrait of his wife, and a 19th-century spelter figure of BACH, on pine 
pedestal.—Both presented by Mr Arthur S. Brown. 

An important watercolour of mozart and_ his family by Car- 
montelle.—Bequeathed by the late Major Cecil Hopkinson. 

A plaster death-mask of WEBER.—Presented by Barbara and Hans- 
Christian von Weber (descendants of the composer), of Zlirich. 

A portrait of RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMs by the late Percy Turnbull, 
—Presented by the Hon. Mrs Mary Turnbull, widow of the artist. 

A drawing of CHARLES SALAMAN by Solomon Alexander Hart.— 
Presented by the sitter’s great-grandson, Mr Edgar Halsall. 

Drawings of GINA BACHAUER and SIR ARTHUR BLISS by Kenneth 
Green.—Presented by the artist. 

A drawing of THOMAS 1G1o1.—Presented anonymously in memory. 
of Lady Mayer and Mrs Jessie Ashworth. 
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ALLOTRIA 


Three important contributions to the life of the College during the 
Autumn Term that may be singled out for record are the Crees 
Lectures for 1977 given by Nicholas McGegan (which we trust we may 
later be able to publish); three lectures under the general title of 
‘Music and the Visual Arts’ given by Eric Shanes of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum on the subject of ‘The World as Theatre: the Art of 
Peter Breughel the elder and the later mediaeval world’; and the visit 
of The Haydn Trio. This famous group gave master classes for two 
trios from the Rcm and Ram respectively in our Recital Hall, and all 
four of these took part in a concert at the Austrian Institute on 11 
November. 


On 14 November 1977 a programme of music was provided by 
students of the College on the occasion of the opening by Dame 
Eva Turner of the Extension to Henry Wood House; and at Evensong 
at St Paul’s Cathedral, attended by the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians, on St Cecilia’s Day (22 November 1977), the RCM Chamber 
Orchestra was conducted by Sir David Willcocks. 


A Chamber Orchestra from the College, conducted by the Director, 
took part in a Musical Party in aid of the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund 
at St James’s Palace, in the presence of HM Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother on 15 November 1977. 


Sir David Willcocks received the accolade of Knighthood on 
14 December 1977. Legend—if not authoritative, then certainly ben 
trovato—used to have it that on a like occasion one of his predecessors 
as Director, Sir Hugh Allen, made his way to Buckingham Palace on 
a bicycle, thrusting this into the hands of a policeman at the gate 
with the words ‘Here, hold that!’. We are in a position to say that 
Sir David employed a different mode of transport to a ceremony on 
which we congratulate him with renewed pleasure concerning his 
honour and the distinction it brings to the College. 


Mr E. A, K. Ridley, cs, well known to organologists throughout 
the country, has been made an Honorary Member of the College. Mr 
Ridley has taken the closest interest in our Instrument Museum. Not 
only did he present to it his own notable collection of wind instruments 
but he has from time to time since made valuable additions to it. 
Honorary Membership has also been conferred on Miss Celia Clarke, 
MA, of the Museum of Historical Instruments, the Department of 
Portraits, and the Parry Room Library, for her devoted services. These 
awards are in addition to those conferred on members of the pro- 
fessorial staff after 2 years service if not holding the arcm diploma. 







































THE RCM UNION 


SECRETARY’S NOTES 


The Annual General Meeting was held in the Donaldson Room 
on 30 November 1977, the President (Sir David Willcocks) in the chair. 
The Honorary Officers: Mrs Richard Latham, Hon. Secretary, and Mr 
Alan Bach, Hon. Treasurer, were re-elected. The Chairman thanked 
Miss Elizabeth Sorensen for her kind help as Honorary Assistant 
Secretary during the past eight years and wished her well in her 
retirement. The Honorary Auditors: Dr Philip Wilkinson and Mr 
Peter Element were re-elected. We are very grateful to them for 
undertaking this work. 

Mr John Francis retired from the Committee after serving for 
six consecutive years. In his place Mrs J. D. H. Slater (Daphne 
Jackson) was clected. M1 Anthony Hill was elected for a further three 
years, The Meeting confirmed the election of Miss Petronella Dittmer 
(Mrs A. Burnett-Brown) who had been co-opted by the Committee to 
fill a casual vacancy. 

We shall be printing a new List of Members early in 1978 and 
we do hope to have it as up-to-date as possible. This has become 
almost a termly plea but we should be so grateful if members would 
inform us when they change their address. 

SYLVIA LATHAM, 
Honorary Secretary 


NEW MEMBERS 


Paul Armstrong Wendy Robinson (Mrs J. Brown) 
Norah Blaney Derek Schaaf 

Mrs J. Burridge (Marion Christmas) Mrs D. Schaaf (Elizabeth Hammond) 
Marion Cutter Carol Spero 

Dr Peter Hardwick Andrew Swinnerton 

Jesse Pomfret John A. Williams 


SUGGESTED UNION DINNER 


A correspondent has suggested that the practice of holding a 
periodic RCM Union Dinner might be revived. To assist the Committee 
when considering this suggestion, the Honorary Secretary (Mrs 
Richard Latham) would be glad if any members interested in attending 
such a dinner in London (dates permitting) would write to her within 
one month of the appearance of this Magazine, mentioning whether 
they might or might not consider bringing a guest. 

It is difficult to say what such a dinner would cost. It could hardly 
be less than £8 per head, and might well be more, possibly with extra 
for drinks. 

A dinner would, of course, be in addition to the Union’s annual 
‘At Home’, and not in place of it. 
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ACTA MAJORUM 


NEW YEAR HONOURS 


Dame Commander of the Order of the British Empire (DBE) 
Isobel Baillie, Professor of Singing, 1955-64 
Knight Bachelor 
Peter Pears, former student; Fellow 
Commander of the Order of the British Empire (cBE) 
Frank Merrick, Professor of Pianoforte, 1929-56; Fellow 
Officer of the Order of the British Empire (oBE) 


John Lill, former Scholar; Professor of Pianoforte and Fellow 
Member of the Order of the British Empire (MBE) 

Peter Godfrey, former student 

Roy Shepherd, former Scholar 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN AT HOME AND ABROAD 
APPOINTMENTS 

BERNARD BARKER has been appointed organist and assistant director of music 
at Sherborne Girls’ School. 

PAUL BELLISARIO is now Dom Gerard, oss. He has been at Worth Abbey for 
two years and was recently appointed director of concerts there. He would be 
glad to hear from past or present Collegians who would like the Opportunity to 
perform in the new Abbey Church. 

MARGARET CAMPBELL has been chosen to be Ist Flute in the City of Birming- 
ham Symphony Orchestra from January 1978. 

ROBERT ELLIOTT has been appointed to succeed Clifton Helliwell as head of 
the School of Keyboard Studies at the Royal Northern College of Music, from 
September 1978, 

PAUL FARMER became ‘Head of the Faculty of Communication Studies’ at The 
Stoke High School, Ipswich in September 1977. 

PETER JONAS has been appointed Artistic Administrator for the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra from 1 January 1978. 

IAN LITTLE has been appointed organist of Coventry Cathedral. 

JOSEPHINE NAYLOR took up the post of Head of Music, Notre Dame Compre- 
hensive School, Battersea, London SW, in September 1977. 

ANDREW SWINNERTON is now principal oboist at Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, 

PROFESSOR NICHOLAS TEMPERLEY has been appointed editor of The Journal of 
the American Musicological Society (JAMS) for a three-year term beginning with 
the Spring issue 1978. 

PETER WRIGHT has been appointed sub-organist of Guildford Cathedral. 


AWARDS 

ANTHONY ABBOTT has become an Associate of the Royal Academy of Music 
(ARAM), his own alma mater, 

DAVID CONNOLLY has won the 1977/78 Lambeth Music Award, This is sponsored 
by the Lambeth Arts and Recreation Association and the Lambeth Chamber of 
Commerce and takes the form of a Purcell Room Recital. 

GLYN DAVENPORT is among the four artists selected for the South East Arts’ 
Young Musicians Platform 1978. This provides for a Wigmore Hall recital and 
other opportunities. 

COLIN HORSLEY has been made an Honorary Member of the Royal Academy 
of Music (HON. RAM), the Academy’s highest award to a musician not one of its 
own former students, 


The Queen's College, Oxford, has elected HERBERT HOWELLS, CH, CBE, to an 
Honorary Fellowship. 
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At the Leeds National Musicisns’ Fla 


Students distinguished theme 


DAVID CAMPBELL and ANDREW BALL: JOH? 
BLOXWICH and JOHN LEHNEMAH? FIOHA KI af and ARDE 
JANE DODD; MARY EMILY MITCHELL: CHRISTOPHER 
MELISSA PHELPS and JOHH# YORK; SUSAN DANIEL ane BAY IT 
and ANDREW BALL? DAVID COWLEY and BRIAN EVAHS. 

ALEXANDER BAILLIE (cello), THE GUADAGHINI sTRIFG QUARTET, AHUREW HrHEGETs 
and JANE Dopp (oboe and piano), and Many EMILY MITCHELL (Charpy have Been 
selected as Young Musicians 1978. 








PUBLICATIONS 

ANTONY HOPKINS, ‘The Downbeat Music Guide’, our, 1977. ‘ 

ANTONY HOPKINS, contributor to ‘The Fontana Dictionary of Medern Thought’, 
1977, 

ALEXANDER KNAPP, contributor to ‘The Fontana Dictionary of Modern Thought, 
1977, 

DONALD PEART, editor of Consort Music of Six Parts by John fenkine: fusice 
Britannica, vol. 39, 1977. 

EDWIN ROXBURGH (with Leon Goossens), ‘The Oboe’. Macdonald and Jane’s, 
1977, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EVELYN HARMSWORTH (Mrs Clegg), having retired from school music teaching, 
has visited Australia and New Zealand, and renewed contacts with sid ner 
friends. These include Nora and Jimmy WHITEHEAD, now in Adelaide where they 
have taught viola and cello respectively at the Elder Conservatorium; LANCE possor 
and his wife piANA—he also teaches at the Conservatorium; and ruti PEART, at 
Christchurch, where she does much violin playing and teaching. 

ANDREE MAILLARD-BACK (Mrs Nicholas Choveaux) sang with the rpo in the 
Royal Festival Hall on 16 July 1977 and hag been busy with engagements in 
France, Switzerland, and Belgium including among other things five performances 
of Beethoven's 9th Symphony. 

IAN ROBERTSON (Brother Ninian, ssr) went out to work in Mtoni Shamba, 
Dar-es-Salaam, at the end of December, 

MARY REMNANT gave a lecture-recital entitled ‘The Age of Machaut, Landini, 
and Chaucer’ at the Purcell Room on 28 November 1977. 

ALAN ROWLANDS qualified as a teacher of the Alexander Technique in July 
1977 and is now teaching this part-time at Albert Court. 

JOSEPH SAXBy undertook his 19th American tour with Carl Dolmetsch during 
the Autumn of 1977. 

PETER VIZARD is working in France. For six months on successive Sunday 
evenings he devised broadcast programmes of chamber music, He represented 
Radio France on the jury of the 5th International Competition of Electro-acoustical 
Music and his vocal group, ‘Time Flies’, gave the first performance of a new 
work by Malcolm Singer in the festival at St Germain-en-Laye during July, 

RUBY WHITE has retired from the City of London School for Girls after over 
30 years’ service as piano teacher. A concert in her honour was given at the 
School on 4 July 1977. 

YU CHUN YEE has been on a concert tour of the Far East. Together with 
RUTH GERALD, who was examining for the Associated Board, he gave a duet 
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recital in Singapore on 9 September 1977. 

JOANNA MILHOLLAND and HILARY MACNAMARA gave a recital at the Purcell 
Room on 27 September 1977, when they gave the first performance of ‘Circling 
the Circles’, by EpwIn ROXBURGH, Which they had commissioned. 

RALPH NICHOLSON conducted the 150th Anniversary Concert of the Brighton 
and Hove Harmonic Society (1827-77) in October 1977, The programme contained 
compositions by the conductor and 1AN copLey besides others by living British 
composers, and the artists included HARVEY ALLEN and JOHN BARSTOW. 

LYNDA RUSSELL, DAVID CAMPBELL, and ANDREW BALL gave a concert at the 
Wigmore Hall on 23 October 1977 in celebration of the 85th birthday of HERBERT 
HOWELLS. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 


* = Collegian 


BIRTHS 
CHOVEAUX: to Andrée* (Back) and Nicholas Choveaux, a daughter, Miranda 
Chantel Louise, 5 November 1977. 
DOWSON: to Hilary and Stephen Dowson,* a son, James Stephen, 4 Novem- 
ber 1977. 
EDWARDS: to Joan* (Atherton) and David Edwards, a daughter, Louise, 21 
September 1977. 
FARMER: to Linda (Sluce) and Paul Farmer* a daughter, Chloe Jane, 20 
August 1977. 
MINDS; to Cynthia* (Evemy) and Roger Hinds a son, Christopher Malcolm, 
22 July 1977. 
KNAPP; to Caroline (Robinson) and Alexander Knapp* a daughter, Louisa 
Josephine, 23 September 1977. 
STOCKER-ONG: to Mei-Lee* (Ong) and Markus Stocker-Ong, a daughter, 
Myra Suat-Leng, 5 November 1976. 


MARRIAGES 
APPLETON-CLAYDEN: Andrew Appleton* to Jacqueline Clayden, 6 August 
1977, 
BOORMAN-MEREDITH-JONES: Peter Boorman to Susan Meredith-Jones,* 
23 September 1976, 
ELLIS-PENNEY: Steven Ellis to Margaret Penney,* 30 July 1977. 
JOHN-GRANGE: Keith John* to Carol Grange,* 29 March 1977. 
LYNE-LAMBIE: Richard Lyne* to Christine Lambie, 9 July 1977. 
POOLE-de JONG-CLEYNDERT: Hugo E. Poole to Christina de Jong-Cleyndert,* 
26 March 1977, 
STARK-AMEY: Peter Stark* to Cheryl Amey, 10 September 1977. 
TAYLOR-BURCHELL: John Charles Eustace Taylor to Judith Antonia 
Burchell,* 23 July 1977. 
THORNTON-BOYES: N. R. Thornton to Christine Boyes,* 25 June 1977. 
TREHERNE-VAN DER MEER: Nigel Treherne* to Alice Van der Meer, 4 
October 1976. 


DEATHS 
ADDINSELL, Richard, 14 November 1977. 
COLLINGS, Dorothy Maitland (Webb), wife of Basil d’Auvergne, 21 October 
1977. 
GASKELL, Lilian Mary, 4 July 1977. 
LUXON, Charles, 4 November 1977 [Professor of Tuba, RcM, 1953-73]. 
MARPLES, Anne Eyre, 3 October 1977 
MASON, Gwendolen Alice Eilian (Mrs Sainton) [Professor of Harp, rcM, 
1920-54]. 2 July 1977. 
RATCLIFFE, Alan, recently, as the result of a car accident in Australia. 
RUTLAND, Harold, 23 June 1977. 
SKFAPING, Kenneth Mathieson, 14 October 1977. 
STOKOWSKI, Leopold (Antoni Stainslaw Boleslawowicz), 13 September 1977. 








Leopold Stokowski. Photograph by courtesy of CBS Records. 
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OBITUARY 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


Stokowski, who died at the great age of 95 on 13 September 1977, 
was a student of the Royal College of Music for virtually four years, 
from January 1896 to December 1899. In Michaelmas Term 1903 he 
was admitted to the Oxford degree of B mus*, and about the same 
time returned to the rcm for a few months of further study, November 
1903 to July 1904. Whether or not at the time of his death he was the 
oldest alumnus of the College, he was certainly the most widely famous 
of all who have ever studied here. 

He was born in London on 18 April 1882 the son of Kopernik 
Stokowski, a cabinet maker of Polish origin, and his mother is stated 
to have been Irish, His birth was registered under the names Leopold 
Antoni Stanislaw Boleslawowicz Stokowski, but he entered the Rcm as 
‘Leopold Anthony Stokowski’ by which names he was also admitted 
to his Oxford degree. These plain facts must be stressed in view of 
the irresponsibility of The Times (14 August 1977) in stating that the 
name ‘Stokes’ was used both at the registration of birth and on enter- 
ing the Rcm (a retraction was published by The Times on 24 August 
1977 but by then the harm was done). Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians (Sth—but not 4th—edition) asserts that he used the name 
‘Stokes’ when organist of St James’s Piccadilly; and The Musical Times 
for November 1977 says that on going to the USA he changed his 
name back to Stokowski from the anglicized form of ‘Stokes’; but the 
present Rector of St. James’s has been kind enough to tell me that 
someone still living who remembers him as organist declares he was 
known there as ‘Stokowski’. 

At the Rcm he came to know (Sir) Walford Davies under whom 
he studied counterpoint, and this led to his observing the chorister’s 
practices at the Temple Church and sitting beside Sir Walford when 
playing the organ there. His warm attachment to Walford Davies is 
revealed in a number of letters, including one signed ‘Your affectionate 
pupil, Leopold Stokowski’ written on 10 March 1902 to say that he 
had that day been appointed organist of St James’s Church, Piccadilly. 
Of the influence of this association H, C. Colles (‘Walford Davies’ oup, 
1942, p.50) says— 


* In view of various references which have appeared in print, and in particular 
the outright statement in ‘Die Musik in Geschichte and Gegenwart’ that he studied 
at the Royal College of Music and at Queen’s College in Oxford (our italics) it is 
necessary categorically to deny beyond any possibility of doubt that Oxford or 
The Queen’s College played any part in his studies. Until after 1927 no residence or 
study in Oxford was required for Oxford degrees in music. It was Only necessary 
to place one’s name on the books of one of the Oxford colleges and to attend 
in Oxford for the prescribed examination. For this Purpose Stokowski’s name 
was on the books of The Queen’s College; but so little did this amount to at that 
time for those seeking a degree in music that his name, likewise those of others 
similarly placed, does not appear in the University Calendar in the lists of 
members of the College. 
























- When I heard him [Stokowski] some twenty years later conducting 
the famous Philadelphia Orchestra in Bach and Beethoven, it was easy to 
perceive that he was still passing on . . . some of the lessons he had learnt 
in the old practice-room [at the Temple]. 

In 1905 Stokowski left St James’s to become organist of St 
Batholomew’s Church in New York, and then, after a short return to 
London in 1908, he was appointed conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1909. From this time his career was that of an 
orchestral conductor, in which he attained international stature, based 
on the United States, of which he became a naturalized citizen. From 
1912 to 1936 he was conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
which his reputation was consolidated, and he did not finally sever 
his connection with it until after the 1940-41 season. 

His life’s work took him far from the College before he was 30, 
but he did not forget it. In the course of the College Jubilee celebra- 
tions a concert was given on 29 May 1933 by a specially assembled 
orchestra of past students*. The programme stated that the final item, 
Wagner’s Prelude to ‘The Mastersingers’ was to be conducted by (Sir) 
Adrian Boult, but he, advancing to the platform, announced to an 
astonished audience that it would be ‘conducted by none other than 
Leopold Stokowski’. The secret had been kept to the last moment and 
the great conductor directed a performance he had not rehearsed. 
‘F. H.’ [Frank Howes] wrote (The RCM Magazine, vol. 29 (1933), 

WHYS 
) . . he employed those eloquent and imperious hands to convince us that 

Wagner’s expansive Overture was really string music, nothing more, a touch 

may be, of brass now and then, and a twitter of woodwind for the Apprentices 

of course, but, fundamentally, counterpoint for strings. If it was the clearest, 
it was also the most contrapuntal reading of that overture ever given—a 
statement which cannot be contradicted because no one has heard them all. 

This was one of the few occasions when rehearsal would have spoiled the 

whole thing—the razor-edge brilliance of improvisation was the decisive 

factor in an astounding performance. 

He appeared again in 1951 to direct a two-hour rehearsal of the 
strings of the First Orchestra on 11 May, upon which (according to 
the Magazine) the players ‘admitted [does not this show coy reluc- 
tance?] that they did not know they could play so well’. The last occa- 
sion when he placed his services at the College’s disposal was on 17 
July 1963 when he conducted the London Symphony Orchestra in the 
Royal Albert Hall in a programme of music by ex-Collegians, chosen 
by himself, in aid of the Building Fund Appeal. This was as follows: 

Ballet Suite: Carte Blanche John Addison 
Fantasia on a Theme of Thomas Tallis Vaughan Williams 
Suite: The Planets Holst 
He was elected a Fellow of the College in 1924. 
It was Stokowski who first brought a front rank orchestra into 


* A notably distinguished body including such people as Dora Garland, Kenneth 
Skeaping, Marie Wilson, Herbert Kinsey, Pompilia Legge, Alfred Hobday, Bernard 
Shore, Helen Just, Thelma Reiss-Smith, Cedric Sharpe, Arthur Trew, Eugene Cruft, 
Claude Hobday, Robert Murchie, John Francis, Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain, 
John Denison, Ernest Hall, Sidonie Goossens. and (timpani and percussion) Iris 
Lemare, Thomas Dunhill, Guy Warrack and Leslie Heward 
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the world of the cinema, beginning in 1936 with ‘The Big Broadcast 
of 1927’ and followed by ‘100 Men and a Girl’ and then, most notably, 
‘Fantasia’ in collaboration with Walt Disney, in which his own 
orchestral transcriptions of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor was 
used. These activities proclaimed his name to an immense, world-wide 
audience in which many people were unaware of his importance in 
other ways. He was an eager proponent of new music and lent his popu- 
larity to its cause: for instance he was the first to conduct Berg’s ‘Woz- 
zeck’ in the USA. He was also sympathetic to young people, and in 1933 
began a series of Youth Concerts in Philadelphia intended for listeners 
between 15 and 25 years of age; and in 1940 and again in 1941 he 
directed youth orchestras, with one of which he gave the first per- 
formance of Charles Ives’s 4th Symphony. Above all he was a con- 
tinuous explorer of orchestral sound leading to a highly individual 
character in the sonority of his performances. It was this that led him 
to experiments in rearranging the seating of his orchestras and to make 
use Of electronic instruments. If many of us would dissent from the 
description of him in the Daily Telegraph as ‘an acknowledged 
authority on Bach’ he was, with his fine presence, a great conductor 
not merely of outstanding celebrity, but of commanding musical 
stature, 


KENNETH SKEAPING 


On returning to College after World War I it was a daunting experience to 
find oneself suddenly amidst brilliant young students, and having to try desperately 
hard to emulate the lovely sounds some of the string players seemed able to make 
without effort. Kenneth, or ‘Skeaps’ as we called him, was one of those violinists; 
but effortless though his playing might seem, he used to practise for hours, He 
was a pupil of Rivarde and had that master’s superb style and beauty of tone 
production. I used to stand outside Room 21 listening to him practise, almost 
beside myself with a feeling of frustration, He had a fine Vuillaume violin, and 
I don’t think I remember any other student who could make such a glowing sound. 

He never took his gifts for granted, and had an instinctive understanding of 
those who were less gifted and just had to struggle on by sheer hard work. He 
would hand out his warm encouragement and help to get over a nasty stile 
when it was most needed. 

In the Pennington Quartet he was our 2nd Violin, as he didn’t like leading, 
but being a born musician with a strong faculty for criticism, he had plenty to 
say at rehearsals. Some of our happiest times together were at the unique 
Petersfield Festival when ‘Skeaps’ led the orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult, and 
we learnt what music was really about. A book should be written about that 
particular period of the Festival, when great artists mingled with village choirs, 
and professionals and amateurs played at the same desks. 

He was a thinker with an analytical mind, always on the look out for any 
new ideas on technique. He quickly fell for the particular craze for ‘Ostrovsky’, 
a character who invented gadgets for strengthening and flexing fingers, and the 




































webs between them. So, when the quartet went anywhere by train, out would 
come the latest gadget which he would demonstrate and exercise with, until we 
threatened to chuck it out of the window. But the results, as ‘Skeaps’ admitted, 
did not make Paganini Caprices easy. He had a @reat sense of humour, and 
enjoyed having his leg pulled, as on the occasion when we first saw him sporting 
a rather depressed and straggly beard, un-heard of in those days, ‘Hullo Skeaps’ 
we remarked, ‘are you hoping to re-hair your bow on the cheap? ‘Well, you 
see chaps’ he replied, ‘I have carefully worked it out, that my bow will just about 
last out, by the time it has reached its full growth !". 

In later life he made a distinct contribution to practical revival of the 
technique of string playing in the Baroque period. I shall always remember him 
as one of those lovable characters which College seems to breed, and which 
enrich its life, as he most certainly enriched mine. 

BERNARD SHORE 


{Kenneth Skeaping was a Scholar of the College from 1912 to 1920, and 
was a professor of the violin from 1923 to 1940. He subsequently turned his 
attention to the interpretation of early string music, and returned to the College 
as professor of the viol 1964 to 1968, The Galpin Society Journal contains two 
articles by him, ‘Some speculations on a crisis in the history of the violin’ (Vol. 
8, 1955) and ‘A baroque violin from Northumberland’ (Vol. 14, 1961), He was 
closely identified with the use of the Corelli-type bow by the Philharmonia of 
London in the 1950’s.] 


LILIAN GASKELL 


Lilian Gaskell'’s unfailing interest in young musicians was shown not only 
in her work with her own pupils but in the many hours she spent In the Junior 
Department listening with interest, judging competitions, and giving valuable 
suggestions and advice. 

‘Anne’ (as she was known) had not been a student at the rcm. Sho studied 
with Evlyn Howard Jones, and it is a measure of her gifts and achievements in 
those early days that he handed his pupils over to her when he left teaching for 
a time. Her wide knowledge of music of all kinds and her enquiring, eager mind, 
made her companionship a treasured part of the life of her friends, 

In particular, her gift for apt quotations was a joy, ‘All is gas and galters’ 
was a favourite, which gave one an impression of quiet satisfaction, and ‘I come 
from haunts of coot and hern’ was her greeting when making enquirles about 
two of her pupils named Coote and Hearn. 

Here was a musician of distinction, a human being with gifts of under- 
standing, humour, and an eager interest in human beings and the world we live 
in. Her unselfish and ready help to anyone in need or trouble was as unfailing 
as it was unobtrusive, and always I find myself remembering her with happiness 
and thinking ‘Small is good’, 

URSULA J. GALE 


(Lilian Gaskell died on 4 July 1977. She first taught at the College as a 
deputy for Evlyn Howard Jones when he served in the Navy In World War I, and 
then joined the permanent staff, serving from 1917 to 1964. She had herself 
been trained at the ram. She was elected a Fellow of the rcm in 1964, the year 
of her retirement. See RCM Magazine, vol. 60 (1964) p. 48]. 
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HAROLD RUTLAND 


After earlier studies at the Guildhall School of Music and Queens’ College, 
Cambridge (of which he was organ scholar and where he took his degrees), 
Rutland came to the rem where he worked under (Sir) Arthur Bliss and (Sir) 
Adrian Boult, among others. He did extensive work in musical journalism and 
criticism, particularly for Radio Times, The Musical Times (of which he was 
editor for three years from 1957), and The Times. He wrote a history of Trinity 
College of Music, published on the occasion of its centenary in 1972. 


RICHARD ADDINSELL 


Addinsell, who was born on 13 January 1904, read law at Oxford, after which 
his interest in theatre music led to a short period of work at the rcm, followed 
by further studies in Berlin and Vienna, He composed much music for the stage, 
radio plays, and films, including ‘The Taming of the Shrew’, ‘South Riding’, 
‘Love on the Dole’, ‘Good-bye Mr Chips’, ‘Ring Round the Moon’, and ‘Blithe 
Spirit’, For the war-time film ‘Dangerous Moonlight’ he wrote as _ incidental 
music the so-called ‘Warsaw Concerto’, the solo part in which was played by 
Eileen Joyce. A pastiche in ayowedly late-romantic idiom, this struck the imagina- 
tion of many hundreds of people to whom the idea of otherwise listening to 
anything called a concerto would hitherto have been abhorrent, and it succeeded 
in stirring a popular interest in piano concertos by Grieg, Schumann, Tchaikovsky, 
and Rakhmaninov, His most recent work was in association with Joyce Grenfell’s 
entertainments, In its obituary of him, The Times spoke of ‘his gifts for seemingly 
artless, delicately romantic melodies supported by quite subtle harmonies.’ 


JACK MORRISON 


By the death of Jack Morrison the College Council has lost a valued member. 
He joined it in July 1973 and became a member of the Executive and Finance 
Committee in October 1973. Though he had not been a student of the College, he 
took the aRcm Diploma (violin teaching) in 1942. He received the honorary degrees 
of pHp and tip from the University of Jerusalem and Trinity College, Dublin. 
Shortly before his death he made provision for the permanent endowment of the 
prizes for Harp and Guitar which he had established in 1964. He was the brother 
of our benefactor Mr Peter Morrison, oBE, to whom, as to other members of his 
family, we extend our sympathy, 
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COLLEGE RECORD: Programmes, Examinations, Prizes 


Autumn Term Concerts, 1977 


$ Scholar } Associated Board Scholar {| Exhibitioner 


October 13 STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION CHAMBER CONCERT 
HINDEMITH Kleine Kammermusik; VIVALDI Sonata a 3 in g; DANZI Bltiser- 
quintett in B flat, Op. 56/1; IBERT Trois Piéces Bréves; The Darius Wind 
Quintette—Margaret Campbell§ flute, David Thomas oboe, David Fuest clarinet, 
Geoffrey Colmer bassoon, Simon Rayner horn, 


October 17 TO CELEBRATE THE 85th BIRTHDAY OF 

HERBERT HOWELLS 
Psalm Prelude, Set 1/1. Rhapsody, Op, 17/3; David Poulter organ, Sonatina; 
Kathryn Stott§ piano. Master Tallis’s Testament. Paean; David Poulter organ. 


October 17 THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Catherine Lord§ 
conductor: JOHN FORSTER 
BEETHOVEN Octet for wind instruments, Op, 103. LALO Two Aubades for small 
orchestra, JOSEPH HOROVITZ Jubilee Serenade (1st London performance), 
HAYDN Overture ‘Armide’, MOZART Symphony No, 40 in g, K. 550. 


October 20 CHAMBER CONCERT 

J. S. BACH Ouverture nach Franzésischer Art, BWV 831; Melvyn Tan§ harpsichord, 
SCHUBERT Five Songs. MOZART L’amerd; Julia Cleobury soprano, Nicolette 
Brown violin, Gillian Lee piano. POULENC Sextet; Margaret Campbell§ flute, 
David Thomas oboe, David Fuest clarinet, Simon Rayner horn, Geoffrey Colmer 
bassoon Timothy Careyt piano. 


October 24 INFORMAL CONCERT 

SCHUBERT/HOROVITZ Concerto for clarinet and strings; Oskar Ingolfsson 
clarinet, Gregory Squiret, Carolyn Franks§ violins, Colin Start viola, Boris 
Webster§ cello, Patrick Laurence double bass. R. STRAUSS Five Songs, Opp. 17, 
29, 21, 48; Cathryn Pope soprano, Bryan Evans§ piano. CHOPIN Sonata in b flat, 
Op. 35; Valerie Ashworth§ piano. 


October 28 THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Julie Taylort 
conductor RAPHAEL SOMMER 
MESSIAEN L’Ascension: Quatre Méditations Symphoniques. CHAUSSON Potme 
for violin and orchestra; Jennifer Nickson§. FAURE Suite, Pelléas et Mélisande. 
DVORAK Czech Suite, Op, 39. 


November 10 CHAMBER CONCERT 

HINDEMITH Sonate flr vier H&rner; Christopher Blake§, Simon Rayner, Alison 
Orr-Hughes§, Stuart Bower. BEETHOVEN Sonata No. 5, Op. 24; Ramin Entezami 
violin, Julia Hazelton piano. MARTINU Sonata No. 1; Peter Lewis flute, Bryan 
Evans{ piano. RAKHMANINOV Variations on a Theme of Corelli, Op. 42; David 
Green piano. 


November 15 THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
leader Nicholas Woodallf 
conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 
BERLIOZ Overture ‘Les Francs Juges’. SIBELIUS Pojhola’s Daughter, Op. 49 
BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 7, Op. 92. 
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November 21 COMPOSERS’ GROUP CONCERT 

NICHOLAS DODD Prelude and Toccata; Ensemble conducted by Doron Salomon. 
PETER JONES Melissa’s Child; Ross Campbell§ flute, Martin Bright vibraphone, 
Peter Jones celeste, NICOLAS WILSON P.S.; Peter Lewis flute, David Fuest 
clarinet, Nicholas Wilson piano, Julian Milone violin, Joy Watson viola, Boris 
Webster$ cello. ROBERTO SIERRA Monologue; Christopher Blake§ horn. ROBERTO 
SIERRA Trio for piano, horn, and violin; Nicholas Woodall® violin, Christopher 
Blake& horn, Alexander Wells piano. ROSS CAMPBELL Reverie of Sepulchrave 
for flute, bell, percussion, and echoes; Ross Campbell$ flute, Peter Jones percus- 
sion. KEITH BURSTON Cynthia; Stephen Mudge tenor, Keith Burston piano. 
IAN ASSERSOHN Manhattan; Ian Assersohn piano. ADRIAN FISH Theatre Music 
I; Angela Boot xylorimba, Mark Walters, Julian Windross tenor trombones. 


November 22 THE EARLY MUSIC GROUP 

0. GIBBONS/G. FRESCOBALDI 2 pieces for cornetts and sackbutts. ANON/ 
CLAUDIN/JACOTIN/16th-century French chansons. L. COUPERIN Suite in d 
for harpsichord, E, G. BARON Duet in G for baroque lute and transverse flute. 
D, BIGAGLIA Sonata in a for fifth flute. A. FALCKENHAGEN Partita in B flat 
for baroque lute, G. P. TELEMANN Sonata in a for treble recorder, violin, and 
continuo, Monika Vogel solo harpsichord, Terence McNamara continuo harpsichord, 
David Parsons renaissance and baroque lute, Julie Miller baroque violin, David 
Horn treble recorder, Fiona Piall baroque flute, Kim Lawson fifth flute, Elizabeth 
Page bass viol, Suzanne Palmer, David Horn, Fiona Piall, Kim Lawson renaissance 
recorders, Simon Rogers treble viol, Ilse Neumeier tenor viol and voice, Adrienne 
Clinch tenor viol, Nicola Jenkin voice, Mary Colt, David Parsons lutes, Loulla 
Efthimiou, Susan Addison‘; Mark Hamlyn, Robert Hughes, cornetts and sack- 
butts. 


November 23 THE PRESIDENT’S CONCERT 

HOWELLS Prelude No, 1 in b flat; Rowena Wilkinson (Junior Department) harp. 
King, David; Sally Burgess soprano, Margaret Fingerhut piano. Sonatina; Kathryn 
Stott§ piano, Piano Quartet in a, Op. 21 (ist movement); Julie Taylort piano, 
Jennifer Nickson§ violin, Richard Muncey viola, John Chillingworth cello, Three 
Motets for mixed choir; Peter Stark conductor. 


November 24 BENJAMIN BRITTEN: WAR REQUIEM 
Memorial Performance 
Soprano: HELEN LAWSON Tenor: GRAHAM GODFREY 


Baritone: ANDREW GOLDER 
CHOIR OF THE RCM JUNIOR DEPARTMENT (Conductor, Vaughan Meakins) 
THE RCM CHORUS. THE FIRST ORCHESTRA (Leader, Madeleine Mitchell) 
A CHAMBER ORCHESTRA (Leader, Bradley Creswickt) 
Conductor SIR DAVID WILLCOCKS 


November 25 GUITAR CONCERT 

WENZEL MATIEGKA, arr. SCHUBERT Notturno (lst movement); Jonathan Bagerf 
flute, Barrington Pheloung guitar, Andrew Gillett viola, Michael Christie cello. 
ANTON DIABELLI Theme and Variations; Nicola Culf, Ruth Herman. LEO 
BROUWEV Micro Piezas; Caroline Shelton, Graham Newling. MAURO GIULIANI 
Duet in A Margaret Campbell§ flute, David Catling guitar. VIVALDI Trio in a; 
Margaret Campbell§ flute, David Catling guitar, Jeremy Adair cello. JULIAN 
ORBON Prelude and Dance; David Pash, SUSANNAH SELF Three Songs; Susannah 
Self. RAVEL Pavane; Hazel Langton, Peter Howe. DAVID PASH Jugeo de Fuego; 
Nicholas Howard, Peter Howe, Annick Thomas. 


November 28 PRIZEWINNERS’ CONCERT 
DVORAK Wind Serenade, Op. 44; First Year Wind Ensemble Prizewinners (see 
p. 31). BEETHOVEN Serenade in D, Op. 25; Douglas Whittaker Prizewinners (see 


p. 31). 
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November 29 THE BACH CANTATA CHOIR & 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Julie Taylort 
conductor DENYS DARLOW 
HANDEL Theodora; Cathryn Pope (Theodora), Peter Medhurst (Valens), Stuart 
Petersen$ (Didimus), Lambert Chilcott (Septimius), Jennifer Higgins (Irene), 
Andrew Yeats? (Messenger). 


December 2 THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Julie Taylort 
conductor RAPHAEL SOMMER 
ROUSSEL Le Festin de l’Araignée, CANTELOUBE (arr.) Chants d'Auvergne; 
Rebecca Moseley-Morgan$ soprano. DEBUSSY Prélude & l’aprés-midi d'un faune. 
STRAVINSKY Suite de Pulcinella. 


December 5 INFORMAL CONCERT 

SCHUBERT The Shepherd on the Rock, Op. 129; Michelle Forrest soprano, Richard 
Dickins§ clarinet, Harriet Lawson piano. SCHUMANN Adagio and Allegro, Op, 70} 
Paul Burnett horn, Christopher Williams piano, POULENC La Courte Paille; Linda 
Marshall soprano, Miyako Hashimoto piano, FJOLNIR STEFANSSON Duo (ist 
perf. in Great Britain); David Thomas oboe, David Fuest clarinet, RAVEL Tzigane 
(1924); Trevor Ling violin, Paul Coker§ piano. 


December 5 THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY ENSEMBLE 
Directed by EDWIN ROXBURGH and STEPHEN SAVAGE 

SCIARRINO Rondo for flute and small orchestra; Jonathan Bager{ flute, Edwin 
Roxburgh conductor. MESSIAEN Cinq Rechants for 12 solo voices (omitting No. 5); 
Rebecca Moseley-Morgan§, Deborah Goody, Nicola Jenkin sopranos, Elaine Ham- 
monds, Judith Barnes, Catherine Rogers§ mezzos, Andrew Yeats{|, Garry Sutcliffe, 
Philip Salmon{ tenors, Paul Wilson§, Kenneth James, Kevin Austin basses, Stephen 
Savage conductor. MAXWELL DAVIES Seven In Nomine for 10 solo instruments; 
Stephen Savage conductor. MESSIAEN Couleurs de la Cité Céleste for solo 
piano, wind, brass, and percussion; David Green piano, Edwin Roxburgh conductor, 


December 6 THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Catherine Lordt 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 
REZNICEK Overture ‘Donna Diana’. ELGAR Serenade in e for strings, Op, 20; 
STRAUSS Horn Concerto No. 1 in E flat, Op. 11; Alison Orr-Hughes§, BIZET 
Symphony No. 1 in C. 


December 7 CONCERT OF ELECTRONIC MUSIC 

ALEJANDRO VINAO Dance for an Imaginary Folk Music, ROBERTO SIERRA 
Estudio para Caracoles. ALEJANDRO BLANCO A13, NICHOLAS WILSON Thro’ 
the eye; Peter Lewis flute, David Fuest clarinet, Nicholas Wilson piano, Julian 
Milone violin, Joy Watson viola, Boris Webster§ cello, RICHARD ATTREE Tam-tam 
Study. ARTURO RUIZ DEL POZO Study for Antara, PULSES AND METRES; The 
Improvisation Group. INTERRUPTIONS; The Improvisation Group/The Electronic 
Music Studio. 

The Improvisation Group: Ian Assersohn percussion, Ross Campbell§ flute, 
Douglas Gould clarinet, keyboards, percussion, Catherine Pluygers oboe, Simon 
Rogers guitar, viol, Arturo Ruiz del Pozo percussion, Roberto Sierra keyboards, 
percussion, Jeffery Wilson clarinet, percussion, Nicholas Wilson flute, percussion, 
John Lambert director. 

The Electronic Music Studio: Richard Attree, Alejandro Blanco, Arturo Ruiz 
del Pozo, Roberto Sierra, Alejandro Vinao, Nicholas Wilson. Lawrence Casserley 
director. 
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December 8 THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 

leader Madeleine Mitchell§ 
conductor NORMAN DEL MAR 
BEETHOVEN Overture ‘Leonora’ No. 1, Op. 138; Doron Salomon conductor. 
SIBELIUS Violin Concerto, Op. 47; Pauline Lowbury, BRUCKNER Symphony No. 
9 in d (Urfassunp), 


Autumn Term Prizes, 1977 


First Year Wind Ensemble Prize ..............e.eese00e. ALISON BEARD, STEPHEN FORBES, 
VICTORIA SOAMES, JAYNE BEESTON, JOHN LEONARD, 

CHRISTOPHER VALE, NIGEL SANDALL, NIGEL BLACK, 

WILLIAM LLOYD, RICHARD YEATES, KAREN ROGERS, STEPHEN MAIR 

































*With Honours 
PIANOFORTE (performing) 
Gerald Proulx 
PIANOFORTE (teaching) 
Julia Patricia Gard 
Alison Ruth Hall 
Diane Heather Lewis 
Delia Anne Pitt 
David Geraint Roberts 
Michael John Rose 
PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
Gareth Valentine 
STRINGS (performing) 
Violin: 
Carolyn Eva Franks 
Violoncello: 
Anup Kumar Biswas 
Double Bass: 
Nicola Mary Thompson 
STRINGS (teaching) 
Violin: 
*Gregory David Squire 
Violoncello: 
Amanda Jane De Jong Cleyndert 


Corneyiusmighen Wrizeuapenaseevasssetteseeeres 
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Douglas Whittaker Prize ......... JAMES SLEIGH, MARGARET CAMPBELL, DAVID TOWSE 
BST TCs oh Masaz lv acess sy HELEN JOHNSTON 


SOS 0 nes eeeeesseerersvocccsscccssese JANIS KELLY 


| Kathleen Long Prize ......... ADRIAN WILLIAMS, JONATHAN BAGER, JONATHAN SMALL, 
OSKAR INGOLFSSON, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, SIMON DURNFORD 


ARCM Diplomas, December 1977 


HARP (performing) 
*Mary Emily Mitchell 
WIND (performing) 
Flute: 
John William Oxley 
Bassoon: 
John Lyons 
Horn: 
*Fiona Daphne Cunningham 
*Simon Martin Peter Law 
Trumpet: 
Gaynor Julia Woodhouse 
Tuba: 
Brian Peter Kingsley 
WIND (teaching) 
Flute: 
David Andrew Horn 
Fiona Mary Piall 
Horn: 
Francis Griffin 
SINGING (performing) 
Graham Lyle Godfrey 
Nicola Mary Jenkin 


ORGAN (teaching) 
Scott Guy Gibson 








LITERAE LIBERALES 


ESSAY ON A SUMMER HOLIDAY 
by HERBERT N. HOWELLS 


(reprinted from The RCM Magazine, vol. 10 (1914) pp.29-31) 


“From the proud margin of the Thames, 
And Lambeth’s venerable towers, 
To humbler streams, and greener bowers.”—Worbswortn 


Here is a tale of contrasts, and of what was for the writer a great 
joy. Good tales habitually come to an end with almost annoying 
regularity. One’s holiday tale runs too soon to its close; yet, since its 
termination brings one again to a sort of Heaven of bricks and mortar 
in Prince Consort Road, SW, its ending is as happy as that of the fairy- 
story in which the poor woodcutter’s son becomes, by sheer grace of 
some fairy god, king of the land which gave him his humble upbringing. 

My summer holiday was one of contrasts and first impressions. 
There is in almost everyone an intense love of change—a longing of 
which the extent is generally in inverse proportion to the amount of 
Opportunities presenting themselves for new pursuits, journeys, fresh 
scenes, and all those conditions which constitute ‘a change’. If the 
change be short it matters little. A week’s holiday is a far more vivid 
and vital affair than a month’s. Novelty so soon lapses into the com- 
monplace. Now, Shakespeare is magnificent stuff; so are Bacon and 
bread-and-cheese; but all the more refreshing because of these, are 
William Morris and Severn Salmon when they come. So, too, with 
London—a dear friend in very truth, but of such a dominant person- 
ality that occasionally one becomes somewhat contemptuously inclined 
towards him, and seeks someone less obtrusive. Such is the way of 
human endurance in a rather small matter, 

For my part, when I bade adieu to London in July, I found quiet 
in a sleepy Suffolk village. The contrast was so striking that it endured, 
and heightened the pleasure of the fortnight during which I lived there 
a completely lazy life, avoiding everything that showed even the 
slightest tendency to be musical—(as becomes a musician: jn nothing 
is he more conventional! a very Judas he can be!)—becoming as much 
as possible, a villager. There were fields for the mornings, the ‘Lilli- 
putian excitement’ of the Village Market in the afternoons, the sun all 
day, and the dusty country roads and the stars for the warm nights, 
And every human being one met had the decency to say ‘Good-day,’ 
or ‘Good-night,’ and would have looked upon the sight of an inspired, 
unanswering poet, with as much pity as on an avowed lunatic. The 
good yokel knows neither reasons nor excuses for one being passing by 
another without greeting. It is significant of the country nature, Every- 
thing there in those quiet places seemed on good terms with every- 
thing else; nor waited for ‘At Home’ days to let loose their gossip. And 
the stone in the Roman Road never thought of vaunting its aged 
superiority over the gaunt intruder—the youthful Telegraph Post, 
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After Suffolk, a short stay in Gloucestershire—the dearest place— 
and days spent in the forests, or by Severn and the Wye. Last of all, 
the mighty contrast of Switzerland! The journey there is often hardly 
less interesting than the wondrous country itself. The narrow space of 
a railway compartment throws one hard against interesting little 
phases of human nature. My friend and I remember the revelations of 
‘the narrow space’ during our journey from France to Switzerland. 
After all, man’s most interesting study is man himself! and it was 
characteristic of youth especially that we at once passed sentence, 
silently, on the gentleman who came into ‘our’ compartment at Paris. 
Our verdict was as favourable as it was rash. At Paris we liked him: 
at Dijon we had become used to his voice, and to the conclusion that 
he was undoubtedly French. At Pontarlier we began to grow tired of 
the good man; though well-informed, he was garrulous. Later, between 
our gasps of delight at the sight of the Alps, he talked of opera, from 
a pro-Franco-Italian standpoint. Still thinking him French, we heard 
him denounce Wagner, and we ourselves scorned Italian insincerities. 
Just before Montreux he volunteered the explanation that he was an 
Italian! 

At Montreux we were glad of a change! and delighted to spend 
a few quiet hours on Lake Geneva, with just the lightning and moun- 
tains for company. On the morrow we moved farther up into the 
mountains round Mont Blanc, and ‘pitched our tent.’ How pleasant to 
awake to a sight of Mont Blanc and the Aiguilles Rouges, after 
months of monotonous roofs! It was a fitting beginning to days we 
spent rambling we little knew whither, and cared less. Those wonder- 
ful mountains are fascinating with the fascination of invincible things, 
and get into one’s blood as completely as do the modes. They do one the 
200d which derives from contact with forces immeasurably stronger 
than one’s self, But at the time we gave no thought for such things; 
nor for the morrow which never comes. We were out to enjoy what we 
saw, not to analyse the processes of the good such scenes wrought in 
us. Yet, when we had reached dear old London again, and had in 
twenty-four hours lived again mentally through the twenty-four 
delightful days in Switzerland, one great impression remained with us 
more than another—that the Alps made us feel vastly small! And so 
they did Napoleon! 


TRADITIONAL AFRICAN MUSIC ELEMENTS IN 20th-CENTURY 
WESTERN MUSIC 


by SAMUEL EKPE AKPABOT 


In its traditional setting, African music is not written down. In 
conception and performance, it represents an oral tradition handed 
down from generation to generation and jealously preserved by those 
who have come to be known as master musicians. The purest form of 
this music is found in ritualistic ceremonies where a strict format in 
instrumentation and ancestral-worship patterns is maintained. This 









































is distinct from music for social occasions, where there is a flexibility 
in instrumentation and performance practices; here we find that no 
two performances are exactly the same because of the improvisatory 
element consistently present in the totality of the presentation. 

It is my opinion that music used for ritual or ancestral worship 
forms the basis of African classical music. Any other form of African 
music at one time or the other suffers from acculturation because the 
ceremonies are not limited to initiated members of a particular secret 
society.! The rhythms, symbols, and songs used in ritualistic cere- 
monies are standard and not subject to change or experiments. 

Because African music is not written down, European composers 
with sophisticated equipment and a tradition of notated music have 
been able to get honourable mentions in books on the history of music 
as innovators or inventors of musical styles that have existed in Africa 
for centuries. The aim of this paper is to take a close look at some 
Practices in 20th-century western music that have existed in the 
African continent for years. It is hoped that this will cause the writers 
of future history books to re-assess their primary sources, which can 
many times be traced to Africa. 


1. Random Music 


Talking about interdeterminancy in random music, Cage writes: 
In the case, however, of the performance of music the composition 
of which is indeterminate of its performance so that the action of 
the players is productive of a process, no harmonious fusion of 
sound is essential. A non-obstruction of sounds is of the essence,2 
John Cage was writing about random or chance music which he, 
Stockhausen, and Dallapicola among others are credited with having 
innovated. But the evidence we have establishes clearly that what 
Cage was trying to explain in 1939 had been practised by Nigerian 
musicians for centuries before that time. On a research tour to North- 
ern Nigeria, I was amazed to find a group of five musicians—four flute 
players and a drummer—playing random music that came naturally to 
them. The difference between what these musicians were playing at 
Jos in Nigeria and what Cage was trying to play at a concert in New 
York was that one was spontaneous and the other stage managed. 
Both Cage and the African musicians were exploring time and space in 
music; but whereas Cage had to sit down and work it all out, these 
magnificent musicians from Nigeria played the music almost instinc- 
tively. The result was that the Cage performance was wooden and 
tended to make the audience laugh or become bewildered, while thu 
African performance so belonged to its natural environment thac 
there was nothing artificial about the group; not even when onw 
of the musicians walked away to urinate, or two flautists started 
arguing while the others played on, oblivious of their bickering, 
During the performance one or other of the musicians did a little 
dance, blew his nose, laughed, spat, or had a little chat with the 
audience. At first contact I found the whole experience very unusual; 
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and it took some time to realise that this was perhaps the truest 
form of aleatoric music. When the musicians played again, the per- 
formance was slightly different in style but still retained the frame- 
work of chance or randomness; there was no signal given for the 
musicians to start playing and none to stop. The instrumentation was 
made up of four side-blown flutes made from bamboo called kara 
supported by a gangan drum. The tones of the flutes sounded rather 
muffled and it seemed there was a definite attempt by the players to 
‘blue’ the notes instead of playing them cleanly.3 

The most common practice in African instrumental ensembles is 
either to, use the technique of call and response, or to build up an 
ostinato over which a soloist improvises; but this was not the case 
here, All the instruments were treated as equal partners and each 
player was free to improvise when he felt like it, so producing a style 
of harmony and counterpoint peculiar to Western twentieth century 
practices, 


2. Involuntary Harmony and Counterpoint 


Bartok’s collection and study of Hungarian folk tunes helped to 
influence his composing habits. He wrote sometimes in pentatonic 
mode and made use of tone cluster; and as we see in his ‘Mikrokosmos’ 
he thought of individual melodic lines without particular regard for 
diatonic harmonic resolutions and cadences, But perhaps it is in his 
String quartets that one of the important characteristics of African 
traditional music makes itself evident in 20th-century music with the 
evolution of involuntary harmony and counterpoint. Bartok’s harmonies 
in his string quartets are frequently the result of the movement of 
individual melodic lines resulting in what we know in conventional 
harmony as discord. But it is strange that whereas Bartok and others 
who wrote like him were regarded as innovators, it never occurred to 
the musicologists who came to Africa to record and analyse, for ex- 
ample, the all-xylophone orchestras of the Chopi musicians of 
Mozambique that what they were hearing in Africa was exactly what 
Bartok was writing in Europe. It seems that it was acceptable to hear 
discordant seconds, sevenths, and fourths in a Bartok or a Debussy 
but not in African music, in which these harmonies have existed for 
centuries and which conceivably must have influenced western com- 
posers, According to McAllester, ‘any student of man must know that 
somewhere, someone is doing something that he calls music but no- 
body else would give it that name.’ 


3. Polyrhythm and Pointillism 


One very important characteristic of Stravinsky’s music is his 
use of polyrhythms. He is famous as the composer who introduced 
the use of polymeters into orchestral music. But the fact is that poly- 
rhythmic devices have been a feature of traditional African music for 
centuries and in reality Stravinsky was not telling us anything new. To 
European audiences brought up on a diet of Bach, Beethoven, and 








Brahms, the idea of a piece of music changing pace every so often 
was novel; and the western world with its advanced technology in 
printing and disseminating information was able to hail Stravinsky’s 
innovations as an addition to world music. Looking at the issue again 
in 1977 we must agree that the emphasis was misplaced and that 
Stravinsky is correctly a secondary source for this style of 
composition. 

As with polyrhythms so with pointillism which is another inno- 
vative feature of twentieth century music. We see it used admirably in 
Webern’s Passaccaglia and Stravinsky’s Septet. But in reality is this 
technique not a western form of the hocket techniques used extensively 
in African traditional music where a melodic line is distributed to 
different voice parts? The difference is that western composers have 
varied their pitches in the distribution of their melodic lines to 
different voice parts; whereas in African hocket technique the same 
pitch is generally maintained, Western composers have been able to 
vary their pitches because of the development of their instrumental 
resources which gives them a very wide range from the grunting of a 
tuba to the chirping of a piccolo. 


4. Form and Process 


We do know that function constrains form. Church, theatre, and 
orchestral music up till about 1917 were written to definite specifica- 
tions with the musical forms of the period in mind. We refer to the 
later piano sonatas of Beethoven as being innovative because he was 
trying to get out of the Straight jacket in which classical sonata form 
had enslaved the music of the period. But was Beethoven really trying 
anything new? By western standards, yes, but by world music 
standards, which should encompass African musical styles, no, He was 
only trying out free form, common in African music. 

An outstanding feature of twentieth century aleatoric music is 
that it has no specific form, but rather is a process which g0es on in 
the mind of the composer who develops it as the composition pro- 
gresses. But again this is nothing new, since African music is in the 
main a process, which is developed as the performers get warmed up 
until they feel they have had enough and stop playing, The problem 
was that early musicologists and anthropologists who came in contact 
with African traditional music were unable to reconcile what they 
were hearing with the classical traditions of their own music. African 
music was termed exotic and therefore different. The Schoenbergs, 
Cages and Stockhausens, Dallapicollas and Boulezs were as yet un- 
born; and so the world of western music had to wait for many years for 
these innovators to come on the scene and discover that music could 
be viewed as a process, rather than as a classical form, As Harwood 
nicely puts it ‘new musical behavior [sic] always borrows from what 
has come before . . . the process of embedding a musical event in 
historical and cosmological contexts occurs throughout the world,’5 

This is not, of course, to belittle the contributions of these fine 
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composers to world music; but music students and music lovers should 
be made aware of the existence of these various compositional tech- 
niques in Africa long before history books were written. In that way, 
African music will cease to be exotic and the thought process 
of African musicians will be regarded as being of major significance 
to world music. 


5. Orchestration 


A significant difference between orchestral works by Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, and Stravinsky is in the manner of their concept of the 
orchestra. The classical concept of an orchestra is basically to use the 
strings as a solid foundation, bring in the woodwind to double some of 
the voice parts, and introduce the brass and percussion for effects. 
Mozart worked in this idiom. Mendelssohn as a romantic went further 
to explore the colouristic effects of some of the instruments he used. 
Stravinsky took a different twentieth-century view. He did not see his 
orchestra as being made up separately of strings, woodwind, brass 
and percussion, but chose his instruments for specific purposes and 
effect. Many composers after 1918 have followed this pattern, thereby 
altering the whole concept of orchestration. 

But it is my view that what Stravinsky was attempting to do had 
been in vogue in African music long before him. The traditional 
African composer picks his orchestral instruments in the same way 
modern western composers do, bearing in mind the peculiarities of 
each instrument, its colouristic tendencies, the volume of sound it is 
capable of producing, and what special effects it can contribute to the 
general good of the music. Thus we find the xylophone, wooden drum, 
skin drum, rattle, flute, gong, and horn sometimes playing together, 
each instrument producing melodic or percussive rhythmic patterns 
peculiar to it. Following this concept, some modern African composers 
have been writing music with an African background blending African 
and Western instruments, using them as an equal partners.6 


6. Sprechstimme 


Every discussion on Schoenberg’s contribution to twentieth cen- 
tury music will invariable include his Special use of the singing-speak- 
ing voice in his vocal repertoire and his attempts to notate this voice 
part. But anyone who takes time to listen to a ritual African music 
ensemble, will discover that sprechstimme is a very important feature 
of African music; but in no history book or indeed seminar or discus- 
sion on world music will you find this fact mentioned. It cannot 
be that western musicologists have not noticed the similarity between 
Schoenberg’s conception and the same element in traditional African 
music, In a study of the music of Ibibio people of Nigeria,’ the author 
found that no ritual ceremony is complete without a cantor invoking 
the blessing of his departed ancestors ina singing-speaking voice which 
is a very moving experience. 

An intriguing question is ‘Where did Schoenberg come upon the 
idea?’ We know, for example, that Bartok collected and analysed the 








folk tunes of his country and some of his compositions were influenced 
to a certain extent by this experience. We also know that German 
scholars like Sachs and Honborstel were among the earliest to take 
some interest in the recording and analysis of the music of Africa. Is 
it just possible that Schoenberg might have heard an African vocal 
ensemble singing, became intrigued by this technique and decided to 
incorporate it into his music? We may never know for sure as it was 
not uncommon for western scholars at the turn of the century to 
disregard great moments in black history in their writings. The author 
has been present at some performances of Schoenberg’s vocal music 
and has found the attempts by trained western singers to perform in 
a singing-speaking voice rather forced, comical, and contrived, as con- 
trasted with traditional African performers who use this technique 
with natural poise and ease. 


7. Conclusion 


Hugh Tracey, who spent a lifetime collecting and analysing 
African music in Zimbabwe, perhaps sums up the observations in this 
paper when he says: 

Of all the arts in Africa, music is perhaps the most highly misinter- 
preted. When the attribute ‘African’ is added to it, the picture they 
jointly evoke may on first impact leave the impression of a meaning- 
less or sinister ‘abstract’ unless we care to reverse the painting in 
its frame and see what is indelibly written on its back by the 
artists.8 

I have tried here to reverse the painting in its frame and bring to 
the attention of the western world what has been an unfortunate 
(deliberate?) omission of the primary sources for many of the musical 
styles of the twentieth century. It is certain that as more black 
musicologists emerge to write about the music of their people, there 
will be a need for historians of music to re-write their books to 
accommodate the contributions of Africa to world music. Klaus 
Wachsmann, who comes from a long line of German musicologists 


interested in the music of Africa, puts it thus: 
There is now developing a dialogue between musicologists in the 
west and in Africa that promises well for the future, As a con- 
sequence of this dialogue, the inventory that was considered to be of 
such importance in 1956 is becoming detailed in a way that could 
not have been foreseen and that may indeed remove much of the 
danger of distortion.9 
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O COME, LET US ADORE HIM! 


by JOHN RUSSELL 


There is nothing in music more compulsive than a good carol- 
sing: 
Nowell, NoWELL, NOWELL!, NOWELLI! 
The lungs fill with the frosty air; the heart swells; the extremities 
tingle with restored circulation: 
Born is the King of I-israel! 
Carols are for joy, and hilarity, and absurdity, and dottiness generally: 
The rising of the sun 
And the running of the deer, 
The playing of the merry organ, 
Sweet singing in the quire. 

That lovely vocal leap in the first two lines, right up a major 6th 
(an interval almost wholly eschewed in old church music) seems to be 
just as radiant and joyous in the sixth and last verse as it was in 
verse one. And who did it? Who thought of it all? To find out is to 
catch a glimpse of the fascinating ‘casualness’ of the carol. This one, 
it seems, was picked up by that indefatigable collector of folk-tunes, 
Cecil Sharp, who took down the words and tune from one Mrs Clayton 
at Chipping Campden, ‘supplemented’ as the ‘Oxford Book of Carols’ 
meticulously observes ‘by words from Mrs Wyatt, East Harptree, 
Somerset.’ So next time you sing ‘The Holly and the Ivy’ forget for the 
moment that holly equals male and ivy equals female, and that the 
whole thing probably started as a kind of lusty lads and lasses in the 
local rural district, and give a thought to these respectable west- 
country matrons, Mesdames Clayton and Wyatt, from whose capacious 
and reliable memories has emerged a Christmas caro! so well-known 
and so loved that it seems to have been with us since the beginning 
of time, 

The very word ‘carol’ is derived from a word associated with 
dancing, which surely accounts for the prevailing mood of joy found 
in them. After all, you cannot really take part in a dance, however 
solemn it might be, without joy in your heart—joy in the physical 
movement, in the occasion, in the beauty of the accompanying music, 
sometimes sprightly, sometimes stately. Perhaps it was for this reason 
that they came late to the Christian church, The early church was an 
austere, puritanical affair, and carols had to wait until Christians, 
prostrate before the tremendous message, finally rose to sing their 
happy praises. This was at about the time that Geoffrey Chaucer was 
adding his laughter to the robust scene of the 1400’s through his 
Canterbury Tales, and the minstrels and troubadours were roaming the 
continent, entertaining the Quality at their festive board. William 
Morris, the pre-Raphaelite artist and poet, effectively captured their 
style—but as late as 1860: 

Masters in this hall, 
Hear ye news today! 
Brought from oversea, 


And ever you I pray: 
Nowell sing we loud 















































God today hath poor folk raised 
And cast a-down the proud! 


Could there have possibly been a whiff of William Morris’s convinced 
socialism in those last two lines, or was he sufficient of a Christian to 
have in mind the Song of Mary—‘He hath put down the mighty from 
their seat, and hath exalted the humble and meek’? We shall never, 
know, but, whether socialist, Christian, or both, William Morris has 
once again demonstrated how recent are so many of the carols which 
we feel we have known for ever and a day. 

The carol, in celebration of the birth of a baby boy, or of the 
buds of Spring, or of the mysteries of Easter, came to be a genuine 
and unaffected expression of the feelings of natural and healthy people. 
Some of the words sound as if the singers sang just whatever came into 
their heads and hearts, a chance mixture of English and of the Latin 
which was the language of worship: 

Ubi sunt gaudia 

In any place but there? 
And just as the Christmas feast has always been entangled with the 
mistletoe and the pagan goings-on of the Winter Solstice, so has the 
carol been mixed up with wining, dining, and general good cheer—and 
why not? 

Bring us out a table 

And spread it with a cloth; 

Bring us out a mouldy cheese, 

And some of your Christmas loaf! 
The tradition of the Virgin Birth proved a little awkward and had to be 
got round by disposing of Joseph’s youth and vigour, as we hear in the 
famous ‘Cherry Tree Carol:’ 

Joseph was an old man, 

And an old man was he, 

When he wedded Mary 

In the land of Galilee. 

A charming quotation must once again be made from the ‘Oxford 
Book of Carols’: 

The whole story of carol-music is summed up in an incident related by 

Baring-Gould: about 1865 he was teaching carols to a party of mill-girls In 

the West Riding; ‘and amongst them that by Dr Gauntlett—Saint Joseph 

was a-walking—when they burst out with “Nay! we know one a great deal 

better nor yond” and, lifting up their voices, they sang’. 
fhere they were, these mill-girls, kith and kin of Mrs Clayton and 
Mrs Wyatt, all of them standing in a line of tradition. For if any 
people can be held responsible for our carols, it is those redoubtable 
characters ‘Anon.’ and ‘Trad.’, at work through the memories of im- 
probable people, and of the ‘broadsheets’, the predecessors of news- 
papers, passed around the country with popular verses printed on one 
side of them; bawdy ballads, and the words of carols that we sing year 
after year. 

By and large the Christmas carols concern themselves with the 
basic events of the Christmas story. First, the sudden message of 
angels to the cold and bored shepherds: 

The first Nowell] the angels did say... 

Then the adoration of the Magi, the high-born learned men of 

Persia: 
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We three kings of Orient are... 
Once more, most of us must have thought of this familiar carol, with 
its E minor tune, as coming to us from a long way back through the 
centuries, It was in fact written, both words and music, by a certain 
Revd Dr J. H. Hopkins who had his parish in Williamsport, Pennsy]l- 
vania, USA, no earlier than 1857. The Pilgrim Fathers, when they 
colonised the United States with Christians, did not include these joy- 
ful and imaginative songs in their ministry—it would, after all, have 
been a little out of character. So Dr Hopkins’s contribution is a land- 
mark in the carol scene, a caro] whose words and music have travelled 
from the New World to take its place easily and appropriately in the 
affections of the Old World. 

Angels, shepherds, kings—the cast of the Christmas story has led 
poets and musicians to allow their imaginations to play around them 
since the 15th century, even to peopling the stage with fictional 
characters : 

Bring a torch, Jeannette, Isabella! 

Willie, take your little drum, 

With your whistle, Robin, come 
The nuns of Coventry expressed their maternal instincts in lullabies 
for the infant Jesus: 

Lully, Lulla, thou little tiny child, 

By By, lully, lullay. 

The only member of the cast who seems to have been missed out, 
as far as I know, is the Innkeeper. After all, he (or was it she?) played 
a very important part indeed in the Christmas story, as was demon- 
strated by an eight-year-old boy called Jimmy, who was cast as 
Joseph in his Primary School production of the Nativity Play. During 
rehearsals Jimmy was overtaken by a patch of bad behaviour, as be- 
falls many a little boy, so that he was demoted to being the Innkeeper. 
To this injury was added insult by the producer's replacing him in the 
part of Joseph by his current playground enemy. Jimmy, however, 
found his sweet revenge by sabotaging the play in the very first few 
moments—in fact the entire Christian legend was in jeopardy. In the 
opening scene, Joseph and Mary approached the door of the Inn. 
Joseph knocked. Jimmy flung open the door: 

Joseph: Landlord, is there any room at the inn? 
Jimmy: Yes, my dears, lots! Come in! 

Imagination did, and still does, run riotously and with exuber- 
ance in the fashioning of carols, and only rarely does it lapse. A sad 
accident is to be noted in the splendid tune to ‘Good King Wenceslas’. 
This was written in 1582 as a Spring carol with ecstatic words to 
welcome the season: 

Praise the Maker, all ye saints, 

He with glory girt you, 

He who skies and meadows paints 

Fashioned all your virtue; 

Praise Him, seers heroes, kings, 

Heralds of perfection; 

Brothers praise him, for he brings, 

All to resurrection! 
Doggerel, you may say. But just try singing it to the familiar tune, 
and notice how your voice rings out in triumphant tones. Then sing 





about that somewhat limp and tedious couple, Wenceslas and his page 
(the latter a sloppy child with apparently plenty of local knowledge 
but little staying-power), and see how flat you're liable to get. But 
would we swop one for the other? Of course we wouldn’t! The ‘Oxford 
Book of Carols’ observes plaintively: 
The time has not yet come for a comprehensive book to discard it (‘Good 
King Wenceslas’); but we reprint the tune in its proper setting (‘Spring has 
now unwrapped the flowers’) not without a hope that . . . ‘Good King Wen- 
ceslas’ may gradually pass into disuse .. . 
What a hope! The Good King is going to go on (and that half-hearted 
page of his too) for ever, like the Royal Albert Hall. 
No one can be highbrow about carols. Good and bad (whatever 
these terms may mean) they come, and they stick, and they stick, and 
persist, to give us joy in the singing of them. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS AND MUSIC 
Boulez, Composer, Conductor, Enigma. By Joan Peysor (Cassell, £7.50) 


Any creative artist has many contradictions in his character, Add to this 
the expressed intention of Boulez to be ‘the first composer in history not to have 
a biography’ and the still close perspective historically of his position and 
activity over the past thirty years, and it is little wonder that confusion arises 
as to the achievements and motivation of the music and musicians, John Peyser's 
book is to be welcomed in that she presents a number of views of Boulez from 
his acquaintances and colleagues which give often plausible insights into his 
attitudes. Unfortunately, however, the tone of much of this material sugeests 
Miss Peyser’s journalistic skill in digging out the more disparaging aspects of 
her interviewers’ opinions rather than in seeking a more balanced view, For 
instance, we read about Boulez’s bullying attitude in public forums involving 
other composers and their music, but the accounts of these are often loaded 
in an unfair way, and tell us more, particularly about the insecurities and pro- 
fessional jealousy of the American composer quoted, than they do about thelr 
subject. Indeed the main flaw in the book is its journalistic superficiality, Miss 
Peyser tends to view music as a big business with Stockhausen and Boulez, the 
leading composers of their generation, locked in a power Struggle over tho 
leadership of the avant-garde. Thus: ‘It was in 1958 that Stockhausen surpassed 
Boulez as a power in Europe’. Certainly it cannot be denied that Boulez’s unique 
career pattern provides a rich field for speculation about what makes him tick. 
But, by her very turn of phrase, Miss Peyser shows that, for composers, the 
criteria of marketing and packaging apply before all else, No question here of 
significance of output or genuine evolution of a creative life, Instead we hear 
of Boulez conducting, in the 1974-5 New York season, works by Carter Crumb 
etc., ‘all certified by having won the Pulitzer Prize’; or again, that a choice of 
works by Wuorinen and Davidovsky was logical because both were members 
of the Columbia University Music Department and the Columbia-Princeton 
Electronic Music Centre, probably the most powerful base for composers in 
the USA. The only possible excuse for such an attitude mirht be that it is 
simply an accurate report of existing held attitudes, Admittedly it is counter- 
balanced by a brutally frank but ultimately fair assessment from Boulez on 
how he sees the state of creative writing in the USA. Rightly, he says ‘European 
music is not connected with the university. There is no ivory castle for us’ (one 
may be permitted the thought that 1rcam could look a tolerable subterranean 
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imitation). As a digression, it might be remembered that glass-houses are most 
effectively built from Jarge sums of money and that they tend to institutionalize 
the once-free creative spirit. One thinks of Duchamp’s mammary sculpture made 
‘to be touched’, in mocking opposition to usual patterns of museum behaviour 
and now housed in just such an institution—behind glass, of course! 

A substantial section of the book is devoted to Boulez’s conducting activities, 
particularly as director of the New York Philarmonic. Without smugness, we 
in Britain can count ourselves fortunate that in his ppc tenure Boulez was with 
an organisation which was aware of its function as an educator and enlightener 
(and we must hope the ssc will never totally abandon that Reithian principle), 
and that its musical controller then was Sir William Glock, who made it possible 
by his astuteness of vision to focus this century’s music in as accurate a 
perspective as we are likely to have again in the forseeable future, The marvellous 
service which Boulez provided was in making possible accurate evaluation of 
many key works through aural comprehension by any who wished to hear. 

In New York, however, he clearly found himself hamstrung by hostile inbuilt 
attitudes and the necessity of combating the concomitant falling-off in concert 
subscription revenue. There is no doubt that he compromised, but one senses 
the power of a man strong enough to do this without fear of being changed 
or weakened in the process. 

Perhaps the forces at work in this colossally active artist and ascetic, with 
virtually no discernible life within the human family, as much given to covering 
his tracks personally as in his compositional processes, are of such a nature 
that they are kept in play only by the calculated avoidance of introversion, 
with the consequent explanations and justifications so maintaining his own 
elaborate emotional life-support system. Time and again the image arises of 
Megritte’s business-suited man (Boulez's inevitable garb), faceless and closed, 
in a surreal landscape. 

STEPHEN SAVAGE 


Harpsichord Method, based on 16th-18th century sources. By Maria 
Boxall. (Schott and Co., £3.00) 


This succinct and well-produced little paperback consists of a good selection 
of simple keyboard music from 16th to 18th-century sources, most of it designed 
for, and nearly all of it suitable to, beginners. 

It is accompanied by a prose inset of just 43 pages, containing a short history 
of the harpsichord, a description of its action, some preliminary advice on touch, 
technique, and articulation, and a short and helpful note on how to interpret 
each piece in the music section. 

There are many good and practical hints on style—for instance the principle 
of overholding broken chords is excellently set out on p. 28, There is a clear 
insistence on the importance of articulation and non legato, though the method 
of indicating the precise length of the notes by heavily printed wedge-shaped 
signs over each one does lend a rather forbiddding aspect to the page, and 
might unconsciously lead the player to play with heavy accentuation. How 
difficult it is to invent a sign-language that tells the player exactly how long 
to hold each note down, though many musicians from Pére Engramelle onwards 
have attempted it. Perhaps this was one of the points Thurston Dart had in 
mind when he wrote; ‘an instrument can only be learnt from a live teacher* who 
is in the same room with you—a correspondence course will not do’. 

The keynote of Miss Boxall’s book is “Authentic fingering” and each of the 
pieces in the music section is fully fingered throughout. But apart from 
Priscilla Bunburyt, who was obviously such a delightfully inept player that 
her teacher had to put a finger over every single note, most early keyboard 
music is very sparsely supplied with fingering, and Miss Boxall has herself been 


* The late Professor Dart’s mind is known to have been inventive, but his 
apparent assumption that one might otherwise study from a dead teacher in the 
same room with one is altogether too much. —Editor. 


t Priscilla Bunbury’s Virginal Book. 





obliged to suggest the fingerings to the present volume, basing her solutions on 
the scurce material available. 

The information on ornaments suffers a little from the constriction of a 
vast subject into a very short book. Most of the ornaments do not have their 
names attached to them, but when names do appear they revert, regrettably, 
to an outdated type of nomenclature—e.g. the normal “downward” mordent 
(with the lower auxiliary) is described as an ‘inverted mordent’, which is con- 
fusing, to say the least. There are also some rather sweeping statements, such 
as ‘The English trill always starts on the main note’ (what, even in the Virginal 
music?), and I look forward quite eagerly to the clash of scholarly swords over 
this passage (p. 30). 

The main message of the book is a sincere plea that the harpsichord be 
studied as a specialized subject in its own right, quite independently from, and 
never to be combined with, a study of the piano, At the same time the writer's 
conviction that ‘the further advanced a student's piano technique, the harder 
it will be for him to acquire the harpsichordist’s touch or mentality’ (p. 43) is 
rather extreme. One wonders how Mme Landowska managed so well, with her 
conventional training as a concert pianist, not to mention many of the virtuoso 
players of today who seem to have made the great leap forward from piano 
to harpsichord fairly painlessly. 

Specialization is a necessity in the 20th century, and one cannot learn too 
much about early fingerings and their impact on phrasing. But there are a great 
many different styles of early fingering, a fact not always clearly brought out 
by this book, and to train beginner pianists in a sort of mélange of these 
different styles—none of which would in any case be of service to them for 
any music written after about 1790—seems rather a narrow policy. Nevertheless, 
I do hope our students will read this book for the stimulus and argument it 
may provoke, while trusting that they will not all regularly set about fingering 
their scales: RH: 1234 34 34. 

RUTH DYSON 


Giovanni Gabrieli. By Denis Arnold (Oxford Studies of Composers, 
pp. 70. OUP, £1.80) 


In view of the immense activity of the present day in performing and 
editing early music, not to say writing and talking about it, we may well ponder 
that in days before microfilms and Xerox machines Karl yon Winterfeld produced 
a substantial work on Giovanni Gabrieli in two volumes, plus a further volume 
of his music, as long ago as 1834, Winterfeld’s command of the period, says 
Professor Arnold, ‘was such that his study will never be superseded’, Arnold 
is uniquely qualified to make such a pronouncement; and yet, being in a position 
to know even more of the music than Winterfeld, and with an enviable knowledge 
—to which he has himself in no small way contributed—of the background, 
especially of Venetian music and the conditions under which it flourished, he 
has been able, even in quite a short book, to bring his subject to life in fresh 
and deeper perspective. 

He draws on intimate knowledge of the music; places at the service of our 
understanding a store of learning lightly worn; and writes clearly and easily. 
But modesty is carried to a fault by his failure to acquaint readers with the 
publication (in Corpus Mensurabilis Musicae, Series 12) of Gabrieli’s Opera 
Omnia in 10 volumes, of which six have already appeared, under his own editor- 
ship.* And a blank two-thirds of a page at the end of the book might usefully 
have carried a conspectus of his output, however compressed in form, 

To most of those who have heard of him at all, Giovanni Gabrieli is a 
man of two works: his striking motet ‘In ecclesiis’ and that oft-cited historical 
monument, the ‘Sonata pian’ e forte’. This book tells of the wider and diverse 
achievements of a composer who was firmly grounded in the technique of his 


* The College possesses these. —Ed. 
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immediate predecessors, who, placing the imprint of his own creative power 
on this, adorned a glorious page in Venetian history; who in later life took 
cognisance of fresh movements without being disturbed by them, and whose 
influence, through his pupils and north of the Alps, was a significant force in 
European music, 

For so small a book the extent of musical quotation is particularly generous. 


Cantiones Sacrae, 1575. By Thomas Tallis and William Byrd. (Reprinted 
for Boethius Press, 1976). Six books in cardboard slip case. 


On the editorial desk lie the six voice part-books of the famous joint 
production of ‘Tallis and Byrd, in admirable reproduction, and almost in the 
exact size of the original of 1575. The high standards of Richard Rastall and 
Leslie Hewitt, who are responsible for the Boethius Press, lead them to eschew 
the term ‘facsimile’ and to prefer to say ‘reprinted’; but our readers can be 
assured that to all practical intents and purposes, technicalities apart, a purchaser 
of this ‘reprint’ will have in his hands what may safely be thought of as a 
facsimile, produced by skilful photography. 

It is from the rem fine set of the original edition that this has been made. 
Few other conservatories, let alone private owners, are as lucky as we are to 
have these originals available for study, whether as sources of the musical 
text, or examples of the way music was printed and published 400 years ago, 
or simply as surviving physical links which join us to a long chain of pre- 
decessors in the composition and practice of music, This admirable reproduction, 
both serviceable and economical, is strongly to be recommended. All the pre- 
fatory matter, including the dedication to ‘Serenissimae Principi Elizabethae’ 
is given, and Dr Rastall provides a short introduction. The six books are, of 
course, ‘Superius’, ‘Discantus’, ‘Contratenor’, ‘Contratenor Secundus’, ‘Tenor’, and 
‘Bassus, 


Music in 16th-century England. By William Lovelock. (Roberton 
Publications, £1.00) 


This should not be judged as anything other than what it frankly is—a 
student's handbook. That there is need for one on this topic there is no doubt, 
yet one finds it impossible to commend what is now before us, Its basis seems 
to be largely not only the state of knowledge before World War II but also 
the points of view of that era. I yield to none in admiration for, and indebtedness 
to, the work of E. H. Fellowes (called here with misplaced familiarity ‘Edmund 
Fellowes’), but Dr Lovelock’s section on the Madrigal badly needs adjustment 
in the light of Joseph Kerman’s work, now 15 years old, and similar observations 
could be made of much else. 

The role of literary allusion as the fons et origo of the madrigal is barely 
glanced at, In a superficial survey of Church Music only the sketchiest sense 
of chronology is conveyed in a treatment stretching from the last years of 
Henry VIII to the death of James I. Some of the old quaintnesses are perpetu- 
ated: that madrigals were published so that four people sitting round a table 
could sing from a single copy (Fellowes never said that!); the elevation to an 
unsuitable degree of importance of such a things as ‘the Italian 6th chord’; and 
the questionable and question-begging phrase, ‘The polyphonic style, which now 
reached its peak ...', in respect (so far as one can gather) of about 1550 AD, 
perhaps indicates the stance of the work. 

The title is odd for a work not going back earlier than about 1546, yet 
taking in Orlando Gibbons and Dowland. A book on the 16th century rightly 
excludes Tomkins, but that exclusion is inconsistent when Gibbons finds a 
place, The student is left without guidance for further reading, nor is he told 
in what form the music discussed is available to him. 
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(1575) from the Royal College of Music copy of the 
original edition. 


? 


A page of the Superius part of Tallis and Byrd’s ‘Cantiones 


Sacrae 





(a) 


(b) 
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